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8 
DESERTED VILLAGE. 
POEM. 


FIRST PRINTED IN M,DCC,LXIS; 


TO 
Sm JOSHUA REYNOLDS, 
DEAR SIR, 


I CAN have no expectations in an addreſs of this 
kind, either to add to your reputation, or to eſta- 
bliſh my own. You can gain nothing from my ad- 
miration, as I am ignorant of that art in which you 
are ſaid to excel; and I may loſe much by the ſe- 
verity of your judgment, as few have a juſter taſte 


in poetry than you. Setting intereſt therefore aſide, 


to which I never paid much attention, I muſt be 
indulged at preſent in following my affections. The 
Vo. IL A only 
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2 DEDICATION. 


only dedication I ever made. was to my brother, be- 
cauſe I loved him better than moſt other men. He 
is ſince dead. Permit me to inſcribe this poem to 
you. 


How far you may be pleaſed with the verſifica- 
tion and mere mechanical parts of this attempt, I 
do not pretend to inquire ; but I know you will ob- 
ject (and indeed ſeveral of our beſt and wiſeſt friends 
concur m the opinion) that the depopulation it de- 
plores is no where to be ſeen, and the diſorders it 
laments are only to be found in the poet's own ima- 
gination. To this I can ſcarce make any other an- 
ſwer than that I ſincerely believe what I have writ- | 
ten; that I have taken all poſſible pains, in my 
country excurſions, for theſe four or five years 
paſt, to be certain of what I alledge, and that all my 
views and inquiries have led me to believe thoſe mi- 
ſeries real, which I here attempt to difplay. But 
this is not the place to enter into an inquiry, whe- 
ther the country be depopulating, or not; the diſ- 
cuflion would take up much room, and I ſhould 
prove myſelf, at beſt, an indifferent politician, to 
tire the reader with a long preface, when I want 
his unfatigued attention to a long poem. 


In 


DEDICATION. ; 


In regretting the depopulation of the country, I 
inveigh againſt the increaſe of our luxuries; and 
here alſo I expect the ſhout of modern politicians 
againſt me. For twenty or thirty years paſt, it has 
been the faſhion to conſider luxury as one of the 
greateſt national advantages; and all the wiſdom 
of antiquity in that particular, as erroneous. Still, 
however, I muſt remain a profeſſed ancient on that 
head, and continue to think thoſe luxuries prejudi- 
_ cial to ſtates by which ſo many vices are introduced, 
and ſo many kingdoms have been undone. Indeed 
ſo much has been poured out of late on the other 
ſide of the queſtion, that, merely for the ſake of 
novelty and variety, one would ſometimes wiſh tg 


be in the right. I am, 
PEAR SIR, 
YOUR SINCERE FRIEND, 


AND ARDENT ADMIRER, 


OLIVER GOLDSMITH, 


1 


THE 


DESERTED VILLAGE. 


Sweet AvBvuRN! lovelieſt village of the plain, 
Where health and plenty cheer'd the labouring ſwain, 
Where ſmiling ſpring its earlieſt viſit paid, | 

And parting ſummer's ling'ring blooms delay'd. 
Dear lovely bowers of innocence and eaſe, 

Seats of my youth, when every ſport could pleaſe, 
How often have I loiter'd o'er thy green, 

Where humble happineſs endear'd each ſcene ! 
How often have I paus'd on every charm, 

'The ſhelter'd cot, the cultivated farm, 

The never-failing brook, the buſy mill, 

The decent church that topt the neighb'ring hill, 
The hawthorn buſh, with ſeats beneath the ſhade, 
For talking age and whiſp'ring lovers made! 
How often have I bleſt the coming day, 

When toil remitting lent its turn to play, 

And all the village train, from labour free, 

Led up their ſports beneath the ſpreading tree, 
While many a paſtime circled in the ſhade, * 

The young contending as the old ſurvey'd; 
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6 THE DESERTED VILLAGE. 


And many a gambol frolick'd o'er the ground, 
And ſleights of art and feats of ſtrength went round. 
And till as each repeated pleaſure tir'd, 
Succeeding ſports the mirthful band inſpir'd ; 

The dancing pair that fimply ſought renown, 

By holding out, to tire each other down; 

The ſwain miſtruſtleſs of his ſmutted face, 

While ſecret laughter titter'd round the place; 
The baſhful virgin's ſide long looks of love, 

The matron's glance that would thoſe looks reprove. 


Theſewerethycharms, ſweet village! ſports liketheſe, 


With ſweet ſucceſſion, taught ev'n tail to pleafe ; 
Theſe round thy bowers theircheartulinfluence ſhed, 
[Theſewerethycharms—But all theſe charms are fled, 


Sweet ſmiling village, lovelieſt of the lawn, 
Thy ſports are fled, and all thy charms withdrawn 
Amidſt thy bowers the tyrant's hand is ſeen, 
And deſolation ſaddens all thy green: 


One only maſter graſps the whole domain, 


And half a tillage ſtints thy ſmiling plain 


No more thy glaſſy brook reflects the day, 


But, choak'd with ſedges, works its weedy way; 
Along thy glades, a ſolitary gueſt, 

'The hollow ſounding bittern guards its neſt ; 
Amidſt thy deſert walks the lapwing flies, 
And tires their echoes with unvaried cries. 


Sunk 
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Sunk are thy bowers in ſhapelefs ruin all, 

And the long graſs o'ertops the mould'ring wall, 
And, trembling, ſhrinking from the ſpoiler's hand, 
Far, far away thy children leave the land. 


Ill fares the land, to haſt'ning ills a prey, 
Where wealth accumulates, and men decay : 
Princes and lords may flouriſh, or may fade; 

A breath can make them, as a breath has made; 
But a bold peaſantry, their country's pride, 
When once deſtroy'd, can never be ſupply'd. 


A time there was, ere England's griefs began, : 


When every rood of ground maintain'd its man; 


For him light labour ſpread her wholefome ſtore, 


Juſt gave what life requir'd, but gave no more: 
His beſt companions, innocence and health; 
And his beſt riches, ignorance of wealth. 


But times are alter'd ; trade's unfeeling train 
Uſurp the land and diſpoſſeſs the ſwain; 
Along the lawn, where ſcatter'd hamlets roſe, 
Unwieldly wealth, and cumb'rous pomp repole z 
And every want to luxury ally'd, 
And every pang that folly pays to pride. 
Theſe gentle hours that plenty bade to bloom, 


Thoſe calm deſires that a{k'd but little room, 
Thoſe 
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1 THE DESERTED VILLAGE: 


Thoſe healthful ſports that grac'd the peaceful ſcene, 
Liv'd in each look, and brighten'd all the green; 
Theſe, far departing, ſeek a kinder ſhore, 

And rural mirth and manners are no more. 


Sweet AUBURN !- parent of the bliſsful hour, 
Thy glades forlorn confeſs the tyrant's power. 
Here, as I take my ſolitary rounds, 

Amidſt thy tangling walks, and ruin'd grounds, 
And, many a year elaps'd, return to view 
Where once the cottage ſtood, the hawthorn grew, 
Remembrance wakes with all her buſy train, 
Swells at my breaſt, and turns the paſt to pain. 


In all my wand'rings round this world of care, 
In all my griefs—and God has giv'n my ſhare— 
I ftill had hopes my lateſt hours to crown, 
Amidſt theſe humble bowers to lay me down 
To huſband out life's taper at the cloſe, 


- And keep the flame from waſting by repoſe ; 


I {till had hopes, for pride attends us ſtill, 
Amidſt the ſwains to ſhew my book-learn'd ſkill, 
Around my fire an evening grqup to draw, 

And tell of all I felt, and all I ſaw ; 

And, as an hare whom hounds and horns purſue, 


Pants to the place from whence at firſt he flew, 
I ſtill 
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I till had hopes, my long vexations paſt, 
Here to return—and die at home at laſt. 


O bleſt retirement, friend to life's decline, 
Retreats from care, that never muſt be mine, 
How bleſt is he who crowns in ſhades like theſe, 
A youth of labour with an age of eaſe ; 

Who quits a world where ſtrong temptations try, 
And, fince *tis hard to combat, learns to fly! 
For him no wretches, born to work and weep, 
Explore the mine, or tempt the dang'rous deep; 
No ſurly porter ſtands in guilty ſtate, 

To ſpurn imploring famine from the gate; 

But on he moves to meet his latter end, 

Angels around befriending virtue's friend; 

Sinks to the grave with unperceiv'd decay, 
While reſignation gently flopes the way 

And, all his proſpects bright'ning to the laſt, 
His heaven commences ere the world be paſt ! 


Sweet was the ſound, when oft at ev'ning's cloſe, 
Up yonder hill the village murmur roſe 
There, as I paſt with careleſs ſteps and flow, 
The mingling notes came ſoften'd from below; 
The ſwain reſponſive as the milk-maid ſung, 
The ſober herd that low'd to meet their young; 
YO H. B The 
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The noiſy geeſe that gabbled o'er the pool, 

The playful children juſt let looſe from ſchool z 
The watch- dog's voice that bay d the whiſp'ring wind, 
And the loud laugh that ſpoke the vacant mind; 
Theſe all in ſweet confuſion ſought the ſhade, 
And fill'd each pauſe the nightingale had made. 
But now the ſounds of population fail, 

No cheerful murmurs fluctuate in the gale, 

No buſy ſteps the graſs-grown foot-way tread, 
But all the bloomy fluſh of life is fled. 

All but yon widow'd, ſolitary thing, 

That feebly bends beſide the plaſhy fpring ; 
She, wretched matron, forc'd, in age, for bread, 
To ſtrip the brook with mantling creſſes ſpread, 
To pick her wintry faggot from the thorn, 

To ſeek her nightly ſhed, and weep till morn ;” 
She only left of all the harmleſs train, 

The ſad hiſtorian of the penſive plain. 


Near yonder copſe, where once the garden {mil'd, 
And ſtill where many a garden flower grows wild; 
There, where a few torn ſhrubs the place diſcloſe, 
The village preacker's modeſt manſion role. 
A man he was, to all the country dear, 
And paſſing rich with forty pounds a year; 
Remote from towns he ran his godly race, 


Nor ere had chang'd, nor wiſh'd to change his place; 
Unikiltul 
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Unſkilful he to fawn, or ſeek for power, 

By doctrines faſhion'd to the varying hour; 
Far other aims his heart had learn'd to prize, 
More bent to raiſe the wretched than to riſe. 
His houſe was known to all the vagrant train, 
He chid their wandrings, but reliev'd their pain, 
The long-remember'd beggar was his gueſt, 
Whoſe beard deſcencing ſwept his aged breaſt ; 
The ruin'd ſpendthrift, now no longer proud, 
Claim'd kindred there, and had his claims allow'd ; 
The broken ſoldier, kindly bade to ſtay, 

Sat by his fire, and talk'd the night away 

Wept o'er his wounds, or tales of ſorrow done, 
Shoulder'd hiscrutch, and ſhew'd how fields were won. 
Pleas'd with his gueſts, the good man learn'd to glow, 
And quite forgot their vices in their woe; 

Careleſs their merits, or their faults to ſcan, 

His pity gave ere charity began, 


Thus to relieve the wretched was his pride, 
And even his failings lean'd to Virtue's ſide 
But in his duty prompt at every call, 

He watch'd and wept, he pray'd and felt, for all, 
And, as a bird each fond endearment tries, 

To tempt its new-fledg'd offspring to the 1kies z 
He tried each art, reprov'd each dull delay, 


Allur'd to brighter worlds, and led the way. 
B 2 Beſide 
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Beſide the bed where parting life was laid, L | 
And ſorrow, guilt, and pain, by turns diſmay'd, | 
The rev'rend champion ſtood. ' At his controul, 

Deſpair and anguiſh fled the ſtruggling ſoul ; 
Comfort came down the trembling wretch to raiſe, 
And his laſt fault'ring accents whiſper'd praiſe. 


At church, with meek and unaffected grace, 
His looks adorn'd the venerable place ; 
Truth from his lips prevail'd with double ſway, 
And fools, who came to ſcoff, remain'd to pray. 
The ſervice paſt, around the pious man, 
With ready zeal, each honeſt ruſtic ran; 
Even children follow'd with endearing wile, 
And pluck'd his gown, to ſhare the goodman's ſmile, 
His ready {mile a parent's warmth expreſt, 
| Their welfare pleas'd him, and their cares diſtreſt ; 
To them his heart, his love, his griefs were given, 
'F But all his ſerious thoughts had reſt in heaven. 
| As ſome tall cliff that lifts its awful form, 
A Swells from the vale, and midway leaves the ſtorm, 


i Though round its breaſt the rolling clouds are ſpread, 
Eternal ſunſhine ſettles on its head. | 


| Beſide yon ſtraggling fence that ſkirts the way, 
' With bloſſom'd furze unprofitably gay, 


There, 
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There, in his noiſy manſion, ſkill'd to rule, 
The village maſter taught his little ſchool ; 

A man ſevere he was, and ſtern to view, 

I knew him well, and every truant knew; 
Well had the boding tremblers learn'd to trace 
The day's diſaſters in his morning face; 

Full well they laugh'd with counterfeited glee 
At all his jokes, for many a joke had he; 
Full well the buſy whiſper circling round, 
Convey'd the diſmal tidings when he frown'd ; 
Yet he was kind, or if ſevere in aught, 

The love he bore to learning was in fault; 
The village all declar'd how much he knew; 
Twas certain he could write, and cypher too; 
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Lands he could meaſure, terms and tides preſage, 


And even the ſtory ran that he could gauge: 
In arguing too, the parſon own'd his ſkill, 


For ev'n though vanquiſh'd, he could argue ſtill ; - 
While words of learned length, and thund'ring ſound, 


Amaz'd the gazing ruſtics rang'd around, 


And ſtill they gaz'd, and ſtill the wonder grew, 


That one {mall head could carry all he knew, 


But paſt is all his fame. The very ſpot 
Where many a time he triumph'd, is forgot. 
Near yonder thorn, that lifts its head on high, 


Where once the ſign-poſt caught the paſling eye, 


Low 
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Low lies that houſe where nut-brown draughts in- 
ſpir'd, 
Where grey-beard mirth, and ſmiling toil retir'd, 
Where village ſtateſmen talk'd with looks profound, 
And news much older than their ale went round. 
Imagination fondly ſtoops to trace 
The parlour ſplendors of that feſtive place 
The white-waſh'd wall, the nicely ſanded floor, 
The varniſh'd clock that click d behind the door; 
The cheſt contriv'd a double debt to pay, 
A bed by night, a cheſt of drawers by day; 
. The pictures plac'd for ornament and uſe, 
The twelve good rules, the royal game of gooſe 
'The hearth, except when winter chill'd the day, 
With aſpin boughs, and flowers and fennel gay, 
While broken tea-cups, wiſely kept for ſhew, 
Rang'd o'er the chimney, gliſten'd in a row. 


=__— Vain tranſitory ſplendor ! could not all 
Reprieve the tott'ring manſion from it's fall ! 

1 Obſcure it ſinks, nor ſhall it more impart 

| | An hour's importance to the poor man's heart; 
* | 'Thither no more the peaſant ſhall repair, 

| | To ſweet oblivion of his daily care; 

{ No more the farmer's news, the barber's tale, 


1 No more the wood-man's ballad ſhall prevail: 


Ne 


No more the ſmith his duſky brow ſhall clear, 
Relax his pond'rous ſtrength, and lean to hear 
The hoſt himſelf no longer ſhall be found 
Careful to fee the mantling bliſs go round; 

Nor the coy maid, half willing to be preſt, 
Shall kiſs the cup to pals it to the reſt. 


Yes! let the rich deride, the proud diſdain, 

Theſe fimple bleffings of the lowly train, 

To me more dear, congenial to my heart, 

One native charm, than all the gloſs of art; 
Spontaneous joys, where Nature has its play, 
The ſoul adopts, and owns their firſt-born ſway : 
Lightly they frolic o'er the vacant mind, 
Unenvy'd, unmoleſted, unconfin'd. 

But the long pomp, the midnight maſquerade, 
With all the freaks of wanton wealth array'd, 
In theſe, ere triflers half their wiſh obtain, 
The toiling pleaſure ſickens into pain; 

And, even while faſhion's brighteſt arts decoy, 
The heart diſtruſting aſks, if this be joy ? 


Ye friends to truth, ye ſtateſmen who ſurvey 
The rich man's joys encreaſe, the poor's decay, 
"Tis yours to judge, how wide the limits ſtand 
Between a ſplendid and an happy land. 
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Proud ſwells the tide with loads of freighted ore, 

And ſhouting Folly hails them from her ſhore ; 

Hoards, even beyond the miſer's with abound, 

And rich men flock from all the world around. 

Yet count our gains. 'This wealth is but a name 

That leaves our uſeful product ſtill the ſame. 

Not ſo the loſs. The man of wealth and pride, 

Takes up a ſpace that many poor ſupply'd ; - 

Space for his lake, his park's extended bounds, 

Space for his horſes, equipage and hounds ; 

The robe that wraps his limbs in filken floth, 

Has robb'd the neighbouring fields of half their 
growth, 

His ſeat, where ſolitary ſports are ſeen, 

Indignant ſpurns the cottage from the green; 

Around the world each needful product flies, 

For all the luxuries the world ſupplies. 

While thus the land adorn'd for pleaſure all 

In barren ſplendor feebly waits the fall. 


As ſome fair female unadorn'd and plain, 
Secure to pleaſe while youth confirms her reign. 
Sleights every borrow'd charm that dreſs ſupplies, 
Nor ſhares with art the triumph of her eyes; 

But when thoſe charms are paſt, for charms are frail, 


When time advances, and when lovers fail, 7 
She 
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She then ſhines forth, ſolicitous to bleſs, 
In all the glaring impotence of dreſs. 
Thus fares the land, by luxury betray'd, 
In nature's fimpleſt charms at firſt array'd, 
But verging to decline, its ſplendors rife, 
Its viſas ſtrike, its palaces ſurpriſe 
While, ſcourg'd by famine from the ſmiling land, 
The mournful peaſant leads his humble band ; 
And while he ſinks, without one arm to ſave, 
The country blooms—a garden and a grave. 


Where then, ah! where ſhall poverty reſide, 
To *ſcape the preſſure of contiguous pride ? 
If to ſome common's fenceleſs limits ſtray'd, 
He drives his flock to pick the ſcanty blade, 
Thoſe fenceleſs fields the ſons of wealth divide, 
And even the bare-worn common is deny'd. 


If to the city ſped—What waits him there ? 
To ſee profuſion that he muſt not thare 
To ſee ten thouſand baneful arts combin'd 
To pamper luxury, and thin mankind ; 
To ſee each joy the ſons of pleaſure know, 
Extorted from his fellow-creature's wo. 
Here, while the courtier glitters in brocade, 
There the pale artiſt plies the ſickly trade; 


Vol. II. e. Here 
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Here, while the m their long-drawn pompe diſ- 


play, 
There the black gibbet glooms beſide the way. 
The dome where Pleaſure holds her midnight reign, 
Here, richly deckt, admits the gorgeous train; 
Tumultuous grandeur crouds the blazing ſquare, 
The rattling chariots claſh, the torches glare. 
Sure ſcenes like theſe no troubles ere annoy 2 
Sure thefe denote one univerſal joy 
Are theſe thy ſerious thoughts Ah, turn thine eyes 
Where the poor houſeleſs ſhiv'ring female lies. 
She once, perhaps, in village plenty bleſt, 
Has wept at tales of innocence diftreſt ; 


Her modeſt looks the cottage might adorn, 


Sweet as the primroſe peeps beneath the thorn ; 

Now loſt to all; her friends, her virtue fled, 

Near her betrayer's door ſhe lays her head, 

And, pinch'd with cold, and ſhrinking from the 
ſhower, | 

With heavy heart deplores that luckleſs hour, 

When idly firſt, ambitious of the town, 

She left her wheel and robes of country brown. 


Dothine, ſweet AvuBurN, thine, thelovelieſt train, 
Do thy fair tribes participate her pain ? 
Even now, perhaps, by cold and hunger led, 


At proud men's doors they alk a little bread !_ 
Ah, 
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Ah, no. To diſtant climes, a dreary ſcene, 
Where half the convex world intrudes between, 
Through torrid tracts with fainting ſteps they go, 
Where wild Altama murmurs to their wo. 

Far different there from all that charm'd before, 
The various terrors of that horrid ſhore; 

Thoſe blazing ſuns that dart a downward ray, 
And fiercely ſhed intolerable day 

Thoſe matted woods where birds forget to ſing, 
But filent bats in drowſy cluſters cling z 

Thoſe pois'nous fields with rank luxuriance crown'd, 
Where the dark ſcorpion gathers death around ; 
Where at each ſtep the ſtranger fears to wake 
The rattling terrors of the vengeful ſnake ; 
Where crouching tigers wait their hapleſs prey, 
And ſavage men more murd'rous {till than they 
While oft in whirles the mad tornado flies, 
Mingling the ravag'd landſcape with the ſkies. 
Far different theſe from eyery former ſcene, 
The cooling brogk, the graſſy veſted green, 

The breezy covert of the warbling grove, 

That only ſhelter'd thefts of harmleſs love, 


Good Heaven ! what ſorrows gloom'd that parts 
ing day, | 
That call'd them from their native walks away; 
C 2 When 
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(| | When the poor exiles, every pleaſure paſt, 

Hung round the bowers, and fondly look'd their laſt, 
And took a long farewel, and wiſh'd in vain | 
For ſeats like theſe beyond the weſtern main 
And ſhudd'ring till to face the diſtant deep, 

1 Return'd and wept, and ſtill return'd to weep. 

| The good old fire, the firſt prepar'd to go 

To new-found worlds, and wept for other's woe 


| 
| But for himſelf, in confcious virtue brave, 
| | He only wiſh'd for worlds beyond the grave. 
| 
| 


His lovely daughter, lovelier in her tears, 
The fond companion of his helpleſs years, 
| | Silent went next, neglectful of her charms, 
| And left a lover's for a father's arms, 
| With louder plaints the mother ſpoke her woes, 
| And bleſt the cot where every pleaſure roſe 
| | | And kift her thoughtleſs babes with many a tear, 
| 
| 


And claſpt them cloſe, in ſorrow doubly dear; 
» Whilſt her fond huſband ſtrove to lend relief 
In all the filent 'manlineſs of grief. 


| O, luxury! thou curſt by heaven's decree, 
l: How ill exchang'd are things like theſe for thee! 


How do thy potions with infidious joy, 


[ Kingdoms by thee, to fickly greatneſs grown, 
7 Boaſt of a florid vigour not their own. 


41 
| | Diffuſe their pleaſures only to deſtroy ! 
| 
1 
il At 
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At every draught more large and large they grow, 
A bloated maſs of rank unwieldy. wo; 

Till ſapp'd their ſtrength, and every part en 
Down, down they fink,” and ſpread a ruin round. 


Even now the devaſtation is begun, 
And half the buſineſs of deſtruction done; 
Even now, methinks, as pond'ring here I ſtand, 
I fee the rural virtue leave the land. 
Down where von anchoring veſſel ſpreads the ſail 
That idly waiting flaps with every gale, 
Downward they move, a melancholy band, 
Paſs from the ſhoxe, and darken all the ſtrand. 
Contented toil, and hoſpitable care, 
And kind connubial tenderneſs, are there; 
And piety with withes plac'd above, 
And ſteady loyalty, and faithful love. 
And thou, ſweet Poetry, thou lovelieſt maid, 
Still firſt to fly where ſenſual joys invade ; 
Unfit in theſe degen'rate times of ſhame, 
. To catch the heart, or ſtrike for honeſt fame : 
Dear charming nymph, neglected and decry'd, 
My ſhame in crouds, my ſolitary pride. 
Thou ſource of all my bliſs, and all my wo, 
That found'ſt me poor at firſt, and keep'ſt me ſb; 
Thou guide, by which the nobler arts excel, 
Thou nurſe of every virtue, fare thee well, 

Farewel, 
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| |  Farewel, and Ol where'er thy voice be try'd, 
: On Torno's cliffs, or Pambamarca's fide, 
Whether where equinoctial fervours glow, 
Or Winter wraps the polar world in ſnow, 
Still let thy voice, prevailing over time, 
Redreſs the rigours of th' inclement clime; 
Aid ſlighted truth, with thy perſuaſive ſtrain; 
Teach erring man to ſpurn the rage of gain; 
Teach him, that ſtates of native ſtrength poſſeſt, 
Though very poor, may ſtill be very Bleſt; 
That trade's proud empire haſtes to ſwift decay, 
As ocean ſweeps the labour'd mole away ; 
While ſelf-dependent power can time defy, 
As rocks reſiſt the billows and the ſky. 
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TO THE 
REV. HENRY GOLDSMITH. 


DEAR SIR, 


I AM ſenſible that the friendſhip between us can 
acquire no new force from the ceremonies of a De- 
dication; and perhaps it demands an excuſe thus 
to prefix your name to my attempts, which you 
decline giving with your own. But as a part of 
this Poem was formerly written to you from Swit- 
zerland, the whole can now, with propriety, be 
| | only 
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only inſcribed to you. It will alſo throw a light 
upon many parts of it, when the reader under- 
ſtands, that it is addreſſed to a man, who, deſpi- 
ſing Fame and Fortune, has retired early to Hap- 


pineſs and Obſcurity, with an income of forty 
pounds a year. 


I now perceive, my dear brother, the wiſdom of 


your humble choice. You have entered upon a * 


ſacred office, where the harveſt is great, and the 
labourers are but few; while you have left the 
field of Ambition, where the labourers are many, 
and the harveſt not worth carrying away. But of 


all kinds of ambition, what from the refinement of 


the times, from different ſyſtems of criticiſm, .and 
from the diviſions of party, that which Nn po- 


_ etical fame is the wildeſt. 


_ makes a principal amuſement among un- 
poliſhed nations; but in a country verging to the 
extremes of refinement, Painting and Muſic come 
in for a ſhare. As theſe offer the feeble mind 
a leſs laborious entertainment, they at firſt rival 
Poetry, and at length ſupplant her; they engroſs 
all that favour once ſhewn to her, and, though 
but younger ſiſters, ſeize upon the elder's birth- 
right. 

Yet, 
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Yet, however this art may be negle&ed by the 
powerful, it is ſtill in greater danger from the miſ- 
taken efforts of the learned to improve it. What 
criticiſms have we not heard of late in favour of 
blank verſe, and Pindaric odes, choruſſes, anapeſts 
and iambics, alliterative care and happy negligence ! 
Every abſurdity has now a champion to defend it; 
and as he is generally much in the wrong, fo he has 
always much to ſay; for error is ever talkative. 


But there is an enemy to this art {ſtil more dan- 
gerous, I mean Party. Party entirely diſtorts the 
judgment, and deſtroys the taſte. When the mind 
is once infected with this diſeaſe, it can only find 
pleaſure in what contributes to increaſe the diſtem- 
per. Like the tyger, that ſeldom deſiſts from pur- 
ſuing man, after having once preyed upon human 
fleſh, the reader, who has once gratified his appe- 
tite with calumny, makes, ever after, the moſt agree- 
able feaſt upon murdered reputation. Such readers 
generally admire ſome half-witted thing, who wants 
to be thought a bold man, having loſt the charac- 
ter of a wiſe one. Him they dignify with the name 
of poet: his tawdry lampoons are called fatires 
his turbulence is ſaid to be force, and his phren- 
zy fire. 

Vor. II. D What 
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What reception a Poem may find, which has nei- 
ther abuſe, party, nor blank verſe to ſupport it, L 
cannot tell, nor am I ſolicitous to know. My aims 
are right. Without efpouſing the cauſe of any par- 
ty, I have attempted to moderate the rage of all. 
I have endeavoured to ſhew, that there may be 
equal happineſs in ſtates, that are differently go- 
verned from our on; that every ſtate has a par- 
ticular principle of happineſs, and that this princi- 
ple in each may be carried to a miſchievous exceſs. 
There are few can judge, better than yourſelf, how 
far theſe poſitions are illuſtrated in this Poem. 


I am, 


DEAR SIR, 


YOUR MOST AFFECTIONATE BROTHER, 


OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 


THE 


THE 
TRAVELLER;.. 
OR, A 


PROSPECT OF SOCIETY.* 


RrmorTe, unfriended, melancholy, flow, 
Or by the lazy Scheld, or wandering Po; 

Or onward, where the rude Corinthian boor 
Againſt the houſeleſs ſtranger ſhuts the door; 
Or where Campania's plain forſaken lies, 

A weary waſte expanding to the ſkies ; 
Where'er I roam, whatever realms to ſee, 

My heart untravelFd fondly turns to thee : 
Still to my brother turns, with ceaſeleſs pain, 
And drags at each remove a lengthening chain, 


Eternal bleflings crown my earlieſt friend, 
And round his dwelling guardian ſaints attend; 
D 2 =:../ Bleft 
* In this poem ſeveral alterations were made, and 
ſome new verſes added, as it paſſed through different 
editions. We have printed from the ninth, which was 
the laſt edition publiſhed in the life-time of the author, 
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Bleſt be that ſpot, where chearful gueſts retire 
To pauſe from toil, and trim their evening fire; 
Bleſt that abode, where want and pain repair, 
And every ſtranger finds a ready chair: 

Bleſt be thoſe feaſts with ſimple plenty crown'd, 
Where all the ruddy family around 
Laugh at the jeſts or pranks that never fail, 

Or ſigh with pity. at ſome mournful tale; 
Or preſs the baſhful ſtranger to his food, 

And learn the luxury of doing good. 


But me, not deſtin'd ſuch delights to ſhare, 
My prime of life in wandering ſpent and care: 
Impell'd, with ſteps unceaſing, to purſue 
Some fleeting good, that mocks me with the view; 
That, like the circle bounding earth and ſkies, 
Allures from far, yet, as I follow, flies; 
My fortune leads to traverſe realms alone, 
And find no ſpot of all the world my own. 


Ev'n now, where Alpine folitudes aſcend, 
I fit me down a penlive hour to ſpend ; 
And, plac'd on high above the ſtorm's career, 
Look downward where an hundred realms appear ; 
Lakes, foreſts, cities, plains extending wide, 
The pomp of kings, the ſhepherd's humbler pride. 
Fol; e 
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When thus Creation's charms around combine, 
Amidſt the ſtore, ſhould thankleſs pride repine ?. 
Say, ſhould the philoſophic mind diſdain 
That good which makes each humbler boſom vain ? 
Let ſchool-taught pride diſſemble all it can, 

Theſe little things are great to little man; 

And wifer he, whoſe ſympathetic mind 

Exults in all the good of all mankind. 

Ye glittering towns, with wealth and fplendor 
crown'd ; 

Ye ficlds, where ſummer ſpreads profuſion round; 

Ye lakes, whofe veſſels cateh the buſy gale; 

Ye bending ſwains, that dreſs the flow'ry vale ; 

For me your tributary ftores combine : 

Creation's heir, the world, the world is mine. 


As ſome lone miſer, viſiting his ſtore, 
Bends at his treaſure, counts, recounts it oer; 
Hoards after hoards his riſing raptures fill, 
Yet ſtill he fighs, for hoards are wanting till 
Thus to my breaſt alternate paſſions rife, 
Pleas'd with each good that heav'n to man ſupplies : 
Yet oft a ſigh prevails, and forrows fall, 
To ſee the hoard of human blifs ſo fmall ; 
And oft I with, amidft the ſcene, to find 
Some ſpot to real happineſs contign'd, 

| | | Where 
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Where my worn ſoul, each wand'ring hope at reſt, 
May gather bliſs to ſee my fellows bleſt. 


But where to find that happieſt ſpot below, 
Who can direct, when all pretend to know? 
The ſhudd'ring tenant of the frigid zone 
Boldly proclaims that happieſt ſpot his own; 
Extols the treaſures of his ſtormy ſeas, | 
And his long nights of revelry and eaſe ; 

The naked negro, panting at the line, 

Boaſts of his golden ſands and palmy wine, 
Baſks in the glare, or ſtems the tepid wave, 
And thanks his gods for all the good they gave, 
Such is the patriot's boaſt, where'er we roam, 
His firſt, beſt country, ever is at home. 

And yet, perhaps, if countries we compare, 
And eſtimate the bleſſings which they ſhare, 
Though patriots flatter, ſtill ſhall wiſdom find 
An equal portion dealt to all mankind ; 

As different good, by art or nature given, 

To different nations makes their bleſſings even, 


Nature, a mother kind alike to all, 
Still grants her bliſs at labour's earneſt call; 
With food as well the peaſant is ſupply'd 
On Idra's cliffs as Arno's ſhelvy ſide; 


And 
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And though the rocky creſted ſummits frown, ' 
Theſe rocks, by cuſtom, turn to beds of down. 
From art more various are the bleſſings ſent ; 
Wealth, commerce, honour, liberty, content. 
Yet theſe each other's pow'r ſo ſtrong conteſt, 
That either ſeems deſtructive of the reſt. 


Where wealth and freedom reign, contentment fails; 


And honour ſinks where commerce long prevails. 
Hence ev'ry (tate to one lov'd blefling prone, 
Conforms and models life to that alone. 
Each to the fav'rite happineſs attends, 

And ſpurns the plan that aims at other ends 
Till carried to exceſs in each domain, 


This fav'rite good begets peculiar pain. 


But let us try theſe truths with cloſer eyes, 
And trace them through the proſpect as it lies; 
Here for a while my proper cares reſign'd, 
Here let me fit in ſorrow for mankind ; 

Like yon neglected ſhrub at random caſt, 
That ſhades the ſteep, and fighs at ev'ry blaſt. 


Far to the right where Appennine aſcends, 
Bright as the ſummer, Italy extends; 
Its uplands floping deck the mountain's ſide, 
Woods over woods in gay theatric pride; 


While 
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While oft ſome temple's mould'ring tops between 
With venerable grandeur mark the ſcene. 


Could nature's bounty fatisfy the breaſt, 
The ſons of Italy were ſurely bleſt. 
Whatever fruits in different climes were found, 
That proudly riſe, or humbly court the ground; 
Whatever blooms in torrid tracts appear, 
Whoſe bright ſucceſſion decks the varied year; 
Whatever ſweets ſalute the northern ſky 
With vernal lives, that bloſſom but to die; 
Theſe here diſporting own the kindred ſoil, 
Nor aſk luxuriance from the planter's toil ; 
While ſea-born gales their gelid wings expand 
To winnow fragrance round the ſmiling land. 


But ſmall the bliſs that ſenſe alone beſtows, . 
And ſenſual bliſs is all the nation knows. 
In florid beanty groves and fields appear, 
Man ſeems the only growth that dwindles here. 
Contraſted faults through all his marmers reign : 
Though poor, luxurious; though ſubmiſſive, vain ; - 
Though grave, yet triffing; zealous, yet untrue ; 
And even in penance planning fins anew. 
All evils here contaminate the mind, 
That opulence departed leaves behind; 
2 For 
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For wealth was theirs, not far remov'd the date, 
When commerce proudly flouriſh'dthroughtheftateI 
At her command the palace learnt to riſe, 
Again the long-fall'n column fought the ſkies 
The canvas glow'd beyond e'en Nature warm, 
The pregnant quarry teem'd with human form. 
Till, more unſteady than the ſouthern gale, 
Commerce on other ſhores diſplay'd her fail 
While nought remain'd of all that riches gave, 
But towns unmann'd, and lords without a flave ; 
And late the nation found with fruitleſs {kill 
Its former ſtrength was but plethoric ill. 


* - * * a 1 
— —v— —— —— — —ö — - 


Yet, ſtill the Ioſs of wealth is here ſupplied 
By arts, the ſplendid wrecks of former pride 
From theſe the feeble heart and long-fall'n mind 
An eaſy compenſation feem to find, 

Here may be ſeen, in bloodleſs pomp array'd, 

The paſte-board triumph and the cavalcade by 
Proceſſions form'd for piety and love, 

A miſtreſs or a faint in every grove. 

By ſports like theſe are all their cares beguil'd, 

The ſports of children ſatisfy the child; 

Each nobler aim, repreſt by long controul, 

Now finks at laſt, or feebly mans the foul 

While low delights ſucceeding faſt behind, 


In happier meanneſs occupy the mind ; 
Vor. II. E * 
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To make him loath his vegetable meal; 
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As in thoſe domes, where Czfars once bore ſway, 
Defac'd by time and tott'ring in decay, 

There in the ruin, heedleſs of the dead, 

The ſhelter-ſeeking peaſant builds his ſhed; 
And, wond'ring man could want the larger pile, 
Exults, and owns his cottage with a ſmile. 


My ſoul turn from them, turn we to ſurvey 
Where rougher climes a nobler race diſplay, 
Where the bleak Swiſs their ſtormy manſion tread, 
And force a churliſh ſoil for ſcanty bread ; 

No product here the barren hills afford, 
But man and ſteel, the ſoldier and his ſword. 
No vernal blooms their torpid rocks array, 
But winter ling'ring chills the lap of May ; 
No zephyr fondly ſues the mountain's breaſt, 
But meteors glare, and ſtormy glooms invelt. 

. 

Yet till, even here, content can ſpread a charm, 
Redreſs the clime, and all its rage diſarm. 
Though poor the peaſant's hut, his feaſts though 

, . ſmall, 
He ſees his little lot the lot of all; 
Sees no contiguous palace rear its head 
To ſhame the meanneſs of his humble ſhed ; 
No coſtly lord the ſumptuous banquet deal 


But 
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But calm, and bred in ignorance and toil, 

Each with contracting, fits, him to the ſoil. 
Chearful at morn, he wakes from ſhort repoſe, 
Breathes the keen air, and carols as he goes 
With patient angle trolls the finny deep, 

Or drives his vent'rous plough-hare to the ſteep; 
Or ſeeks the den where ſnow-tracks mark the way, 
And drags the ſtruggling ſavage into day. 
At night retyrning, every labour ſped, 

He ſits him down the monarch of a ſhed; 

Smiles by his chearful fire, and round ſurveys 

His children's looks, that brighten at the blaze; 
While his lov'd partner, boaſtful of her hoard, 
Diſplays her cleanly platter on the board : 

And haply too ſome pilgrim, thither led, 

With many a tale repays the nightly bed. 


Thus every good his native wilds impart, 
Imprints the patriot paſſion on his heart ; 
And ev'n thoſe ills, that round his manſion riſe, 
Enhance the bliſs his ſcanty fund ſupplies. 
Dear is that ſhed to which his ſoul conforms, 
And dear that hill which lifts him to the ſtorms ; 
And as a child, when ſcarring ſounds moleR, 
Clings cloſe and cloſer to the mother's breaſt, 
So the loud torrent, and the whirlwind's roar, 
But bind him to his native mountains more. 


E 2 Such 
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Such are the charms to barren ſtates aſſign'd ; 
Their wants but few, their wiſhes all confin'd. 
Yet let them only ſhare the praiſes due, 

If few their wants, their pleaſures are but few; 
For every want that ſtimulates the breaſt, 
Becomes a ſource of pleaſure when redreſt. 


- Whence from ſuch lands each pleafing ſcience flies, 


That firſt excites deſire, and then ſupplies; © 
Unknown to them, when ſenſual pleaſures cloy, : 
To fill the languid pauſe with finer joy; 
Unknown thoſe pow'rs that raiſe the ſoul to flame, 
Catch every nerve, and vibrate through the frame. 
Their level life is but a mould' ring fire, 
Unquench'd by want, unfann'd by ſtrong deſire; 
Unfit for raptures, or, if raptures chear 

On ſome high feſtival of once a year, 


In wild exceſs the vulgar breaſt takes fire, 


'Till, buried in debauch, the bliſs expire, 


But not their joys alone thus coarſely flow : 
Their morals, like their pleaſures, are but low, 
For, as refinement ſtops, from tire to ſon 
Unalter'd, unimprov'd the manners run; 

And love's and triendthip's finely pointed dart 

Fall blunted from each indurated heart. 

Some ſterner virtues o'er the mountain's breaſt 

May ſit, like falcons cowering on the neſt ; 
8 But 
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But all the gentler morals, ſuch as play 
Through life's more cultur'd walks, and charm the 
| way, | 
Theſe, far diſpers'd, on tim'rous pinions fly, 
To ſport and flutter in a kinder ſky. 


To kinder ſkies, where gentler manners reign, 
I turn; and France diſplays her bright domain. 
Cay ſprightly land of mirth and ſocial eaſe, 
Pleas'd with thy ſelf, whom all the world can pleaſe; 
How often. have I led thy ſportive choir, 
With tuneleſs pipe, beſide the murm'ring Loire? 
Where ſhading elms along the margin grew, 
And freſhen'd from the wave the zephyr flew ; 
And haply, though my harſh touch falt'ring ſtill, 
But mock'd all tune, and marr'd the dancer's ſkill ; 
Yet would the village praiſe my wond'rous pow'r, 
And dance, forgetful of the noon-tide hour. 
Alike all ages. Dames of ancient days 
Have led their children through the mirthful maze; 
And the gay grandfire, ſkill'd in geſtic lore, 
Has friſk'd beneath the burthen of threeſcore. 


So bleſt a life theſe thoughtleſs realms diſplay, 
Thus idly buſy rolls their world away: 
Theirs are thoſe arts that mind to mind endear, 
For honqur forms the ſocial temper here. 
Honour, 
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Honour, that praiſe which real merit gains, 


Or ev'n imaginary worth obtains, 


Here paſſes current; paid from hand to hand, 
It ſhifts in ſplendid traffic round the land : 
From courts, to camps, to cottages it ſtrays, 
And all are taught an-avarice of praiſe ; | 
They pleaſe, are pleas'd, they give to get eſteem, 
Till, ſeeming bleſt, they grow to what they ſeem. 


But while this ſofter art their bliſs ſupplies, 
It gives their follies alſo room to rile ;. 
For praiſe too dearly lov'd, or warmly ſought, 
Enfeebles all internal ſtrength of thought. 
And the weak ſoul, within itſelf unbleſt, 
Leans for all pleaſure on another's breaſt. 
Hence oſtentation here, with tawdry art, 
Pants for the vulgar praiſe which fools impart ; 
Here vanity aſſumes her. pert grimace, 
And trims her robes of frize with copper lace 


Here beggar pride defrauds her daily cheer, 


To boaſt one ſplendid banquet once a year; 
The mind till turns where ſhifting faſhion draws, 
Nor weighs the ſolid worth of ſelf applauſe. 


To men of other minds my fancy flies, 
Emboſom'd in the deep where Holland lies. 
Methinks 
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Meth inks her patient ſons before me ſtand, 
Where the broad ocean leans againſt the land, 
And ſedulous to ſtop the coming tide, 
Lift the tall rampire's artificial pride. 
Onward methinks, and diligently flow, 
The firm connected bulwark ſeems to grow; 
Spreads its long arms amidſt the wat'ry roar, 
Scoops out an empire, and uſurps the ſhore. 
While the pent ocean riſing o'er the pile, 
Sees an amphibious world beneath him ſmile 
The flow canal, the yellow bloſſom'd vale, 
The willow tufted bank, the gliding fail, 
The crouded mart, the cultivated plain, 
A new creation reſcu'd from his reign. 


Thus, while around the wave- ſubjected ſoil 
Impels the native to repeated toil, 
Induſtrious habits in each boſom reign, 
And induſtry begets a love of gain. 
Hence all the good from opulence that ſprings, 
With all thoſe ills ſuperfluous treaſure brings, 
Are herediſplay'd. Their much lov'd wealth imparts 
Convenience, plenty, elegance, and arts; 
But view them cloſer, craft and fraud appear 
Ev'n liberty itſelf is barter'd here. 
At gold's ſuperior charms all freedom flies, 


The needy fel! it, and the rich man buys; 
A land 
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A land of tyrants, and a den of ſlaves, 
Here wretches ſeek diſhonourable graves, 


And calmly bent, to ſervitude conform, 
Dull as their lakes that ſlumber in the ſtorm. 


Heavens! how unlike their Belgic fires of old! 
Rough, poor, content, ungovernably bold ; 
War in each breaſt, and freedom on each brow; 
How much unlike the ſons of Britain now! 


Fir'd at the ſound, my genius ſpreads her wing, 
And flies where Britain courts the weſtern ſpring ; 
Where lawns extend that ſcorn Arcadian pride, 
And brighter ſtreams than fam'd Hydaſpis glide, 
There all around the gentleſt breezes ſtray, 

There gentle muſic melts on ev'ry ſpray; 
Creation's mildeſt charms are there combin'd, 
Extremes are only in the maſter's mind! 
Stern o'er each boſom Reafon holds her ſtate 
With daring aims irregularly great; 

Pride in their port, defiance in their eye, 

I ſee the lords of human kind paſs by; 

Intent on high defigns, a thoughtful band, 
By forms unfaſhion'd freſh from Nature's hand, 
Fierce in their native hardineſs of ſoul, 

True to imagin'd right, above controul, 


While 
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While ev'n the peaſant boaſts theſe rights to ſcan, 
And learns to venerate himſelf as man. 


Thine, Freedom, thine the bleſſings pictur'd here, 
Thine are thoſe charms that dazzle and endear; 
Too bleſt indeed, were ſuch without alloy, 

But foſter'd ev'n by Freedom ills annoy 

That independence Britons prize too high, 
Keeps man from man, and breaks the ſocial tie; 
The ſelf- dependent lordlings ſtand alone, 

All claims that bind and ſweeten life unknown; 
Here by the bonds of nature feebly held, 
Minds combat minds, repelling and repell'd. 
Ferments ariſe, impriſon'd factions roar, 
Repreſt ambition ſtruggles round her ſhore, 
Till over-wrought, the gen'ral ſyſtem feels 

Its motions ſtop, or phrenzy fire the wheels. 


Nor this the worſt. As nature's ties decay, 
As duty, love, and honour fail to ſway, 
Fictitious bonds, the bonds of wealth and law, | 
Still gather ſtrength, and force unwilling awe. 
Hence all obedience bows to theſe alone, 
And talent ſinks, and merit weeps unknown; 
Till time may come, when, ſtript of all her charms, 
The land of ſcholars, and the nurſe of arms, 
Vox. II. F Where 
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Where noble ſtems tranſmit the patriot flame, 
Where kings have toil'd, and poets wrote for fame, 


One fink of level avarice ſhall lie, 
And ſcholars, foldiers, kings, unhonour'd die. 


Yet think not, thus when Freedom's ills I ſtate; 
I mean to flatter kings, or court the great; 
Ye pow'rs of truth, that bid my ſoul afpire, - 
Far from my boſom drive the low deſire ; 
And thou, fair Freedom, taught alike to feel 
The rabble's rage, and tyrant's angry ſteel; 
Thou tranſitory flower, alike undone 
By proud contempt, or favour's foſtering ſun, 
Still may thy blooms the changeful clime endure, 
I only would expreſs them to ſecure : 
For juſt experience tells, in every ſoil, 
That thoſe who think muſt govern thoſe that toil ; 
And all that freedom's higheſt aims can reach, 
Is but to lay proportion'd loads on each. 
Hence, ſhould one order diſproportion'd grow, 
Its double weight muſt ruin all below. 


O then how blind to all that truth requires, 
Who think it freedom when a part aſpires ! 
Calm is my ſoul, nor apt to riſe in arms, 
Except when faſt approaching danger warms: 
: a But 
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But when contending chiefs blockade the throne, 
Contracting regal pow'r to ſtretch their own, 
When I behold a factious band agree 
'To call it freedom. when themſelves are free ; 
Each wanton judge new penal ſtatutes draw, 
Laws grind the poor, and rich men rule the law; 
The wealth of climes, where ſavage nations roam, 
Pillag'd from ſlaves to purchaſe flaves at home; 
Fear, pity, juſtice, indignation ſtart, 
Tear off reſerve, and bear my ſwelling heart ; 
Till half a patriot, half a coward grown, 
I fly from petty tyrants to the throne. 


Yes, brother, curſe with me that baleful hour, 
When firſt ambition ſtruck at regal power ; 
And thus polluting honour in it's ſource, 
Gave wealth to ſway the mind with double force, 
Have we not ſeen, round Britain's peopled ſhore, 
Her uſeful ſons exchang'd for uſeleſs ore ? 
Seen all her triumphs but deſtruction haſte, 
Like ſtaring tapers bright'ning as they waſte ; 
Seen opulence, her grandeur to maintain, 
Lead ſtern depopulation in her train, 
And over fields where ſcatter'd hamlets roſe, 
In barren ſolitary pomp repoſe 7 
Have we not ſeen at pleaſure's lordly call, 
The ſmiling long- frequented village fall ? 

F 2 Beheld 
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Beheld the duteous ſon, , the fire decay'd, 
The modeſt matron, and the bluſhing maid. 
Forc'd from their homes, a melancholy train, 
To traverſe climes beyond the weſtern main 


Where wild Oſwego ſpreads her ſwamps around, 
And Niagara ftuns with thund'ring ſound ? 


Ev'n now, perhaps, as there ſome pilgrim ſtrays 
Through tangled foreſts, and through dang'rous 
ways; | 

Where beaſts with man divided empire claim, 
And the brown Indian marks with murd'rous aim z 
There, while above the giddy tempeſt flies, 

And all around diſtreſsful yells ariſe, 

The penſive exile, bending with his woe, 

To ſtop too fearful, and too faint to go, 

Caſts a long look where England's glories ſhine, 
And bids his boſom ſympathize with mine. 


Vain, very vain, my weary ſearch to find 
That bliſs which only centers in the mind: 
Why have I ſtray' d, from pleaſure and repoſe, 
To ſeek a good each government beſtows ? 

In every government, though terrors reign, 
Though tyrant kings, or tyrant laws reſtrain, 
How ſmall of all that human hearts endure, 
That part which laws or kings can cauſe or cure. 


Still 
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Still to ourſelves in every place conſign'd, 

Our own felicity we make or find : 
With ſecret courſe, which no loud ſtorms annoy, 
Glides the ſmooth current of domeſtic joy. 

The lifted ax, the agonizing wheel, 

Luke's iron crown, and Damien's bed of ſteel, 
To men remote from pow'r but rarely known, 
Leave reaſon, faith, and conſcience, all our own, 


A 


PROLOGUE, 


WRITTEN AND SPOKEN BY | 
THE POET LABERIUS, 
A ROMAN KNIGHT, WHOM CESAR FORCED 
UPON THE STAGE. 


PRESERVED BY MACROBIUS,* . 


Wu AT] no way left to ſhun tl inglorious ſtage, 
And ſave from infamy my ſinking age | 
Scarce half-alive, oppreſs'd with many a year, 
What in the name of dotage drives me here ? 
A time 
* This tranſlation was firſt printed in one of our 
Author's earlieſt works, “ The Preſent State of Learn- 
ing in Europe,” 12mo. 1759. .. 
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A time there was, when glory was my guide, 
Nor force nor fraud could turn my ſteps aſide ; 


Unaw'd by pow'r, and unappal'd by fear, 
With honeſt thrift I held my honour dear : 
But this vile hour diſperſes all my ſtore, 
And all my hoard of honour is no more; 
For ah ! too partial to my life's decline, 
Cæſar perſuades, ſubmiſſion muſt be mine 
Him I obey, whom Heav'n itſelf obeys, _ 
Hopeleſs of pleaſing, yet inclin'd to pleaſe, 
Here then at once I welcome ev'ry ſhame, 
And cancel at threeſcore a life of fame ; 
No more my titles ſhall my children tell, 
'The old buffoon will fit my name as well ; 
'This day beyond its term my fate extends, 
For life is ended when our honour ends, 


THE 
DOUBLE TRANSFORMATION, 


A TALE, 


SECLUDED from domeſtic ſtrife, 
Jack Book-worm led a college life; 
A fellowſhip at twenty-five, 


Made him the happieſt man alive ; 


He 
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He drank his glaſs, and crack'd his joke, 
And freſhmen wonder'd as he ſpoke. + 


Such pleaſures, unallay'd with care, 
Could any accident impair ? 
Could Cupid's ſhaft at length transfix 
Our ſwain arriv'd at thirty-ſix ? 

O had the archer ne'er come down 

To ravage in a country town ! 

Or Flavia been content to ſtop 

At triumphs in a Fleet-ſtreet ſhop. 

O had her eyes forgot to blaze 

Or Jack had wanted eyes to gaze. 

O! But let exclamation ceaſe, 

Her preſence baniſh'd all his peace. 

So with decorum all things carry'd ; 

Miſs frown'd, and bluſh'd, and then was—married. 


Need we expoſe to vulgar fight 
The raptures of the bridal night? 
Need we intrude on hallow'd ground, 
Or draw the curtains clos'd around ? 
Let it ſuffice, that each had charms ; 
He claſp'd a goddeſs in his arms; 
And, though the felt his ufage rough, 
Yet in a man twas well enough. 
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The honey-moon like light'ning flew, 
The ſecond brought its tranſports too. 
A third, a fourth, were not amiſs, 

The fifth was friendſhip mix'd with bliſs : 
But, when a twelvemonth paſs'd away, 
Jack found his goddeſs made of clay ; 
Found half the charms that deck'd her face - 
Aroſe from powder, ſhreds, or lace ; 
But ſtill the worſt remain'd behind, 

That very face had robb'd her mind. 


Skill'd in no other arts was-ſhe, 
But drefling, patching, repartee; 
And, juſt as humour roſe or fell, 
By turns a flattern or a belle 
Tis true ſhe dreſs'd with modern grace, 
Half naked at a ball or race; 
But when at home, at board or bed, 
Five greaſy night-caps wrap'd her head. 
Could ſo much beauty condeſcend 
To be a dull domeſtic friend ! 
Could any curtain lectures bring 
To decency ſo fine a thing 
In ſhort, by night, twas fits or fretting z 
By day, was gadding or coquetting. 
Fond to be ſeen, ſhe kept a bevy 
Of powder'd coxcombs at her levy; 
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The *ſquire and captain took their ſtations,” ,/  / | 
And twenty other near relations; | 
Jack ſuck'd his pipe, and often broke 1 
A ſigh in ſaffocating ſmoke; ; | 
While all their hours were paſs'd between | | | 
Inſulting repartee or ſpleen. 


Thus as her faults each day were known, | 
He thinks her features coarſer grownz | 
He fancies every vice ſhe ſhews, [: 
Or thins her bp, or points her noſe 
Whenever rage or envy riſe, 

How wide her mouth how wild her eyes! 

He knows not how, but ſo it is, 

Her face is grown a knowing phyz; 

And, though her fops are wondrous civil, = 
He thinks her ugly as the devil. 


Now, to perplex the ravell'd nooze, 
As each a different way purſues, 
While ſullen or loquacious ſtrife 
Promiſed to hold them on for life, 
That dire diſeaſe, whoſe ruthleſs power 
Withers the beauty's tranſient flower: 
Lo! the ſmall pox, whoſe horrid glare 
Levell'd its terrors at the fair; 
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And, rifling every youthful grace, 
Left but the remnant of a face. 
, rene 

The glaſs, grown hateful to her ſight, 
Reflected now a perfect fright; | 
Each former art ſhe vainly tries 
To bring back luſtre to her eyes. 
In vain ſhe tries her paſte and creams, 
To ſmooth her ſkin," or hide its ſeams ; 
Her country beaux and city couſins, 
Lovers no more, flew off by dozens ; 
The *ſquire himſelf was ſeen to yield, | 1 
And ev'n the captain quit the field. 


Poor madam now/condemn'd to hack 
The reſt of life with anxious Jack, 
Perceiving others fairly. flown, 
Attempted pleaſing him alone. 
Jack ſoon was dazzled to behold 
Her preſent face ſurpaſs the old; 
With modeſty her cheeks are dy'd, 
| Humility diſplaces pride; 
| | For tawdry finery is ſeen 
| || A Perſon ever neatly clean: 

No more preſuming on her ſway, 
She learns good nature every day; 
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Serenely 
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Serenely gay, and ſtrict in duty, 
Jack finds his wife a perfect beaty. 


A 


% 


NEW SIMILE 
IN THE MANNER OF s wirr. 


Loxc had I ſought in vain to find 

A likeneſs for the ſcribbling kind; 

The modern ſcribbling kind, who write, 
In wit, and ſenſe, and nature's ſpite : 
*Till reading, I forget what day on, 

A chapter out of 'Tooke's Pantheon, 

I think I met with ſomething there, 

To ſuit my purpoſe to a hair; 

But let us not proceed too furious, 

Firſt pleaſe to turn to God Mercurius; 
You'll find him pictur'd at full length 
In book the ſecond, page the tenth : 
The ſtreſs of all my proofs on him I lay, 
And now proceed we to our ſimile. 


Imprimis, pray obſerve his hat, 
Wings upon either ſide—mark that. 
G 2 
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Well! what is it from thence we gather ? 


Why theſe denote a brain of feather. 
A brain of feather ! very right, 

With wit that's flighty, learning light; 
Such as to modern bards decreed ; 

A juſt compariſon, proceed. 


In the next place, his feet peruſe, 
Wings grow again from both his ſhoes ; 


Deſign'd, no doubt, their part to bear, 


And waft his godſhip through the air; 
And here my ſimile unites, 

For in a modern poet's flights, 

Pm ſure it may be juſtly ſaid, 

His feet are uſeful as his head. 


Laſtly, vouchſafe t'obſerve his hand, 
Fill'd with a ſnake-incircled wand; | 
By claffic authors, term'd caduceus, 
And highly fam'd for ſeveral uſes. 

To wit—moſt wondrouſly endu'd, 
No poppy water half ſo good ; 


For let folks only get a touch, 


Its ſoporific virtue's ſuch, 
Though ne'er ſo much awake before, 
That quickly they begin to ſnore. 


Add 
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Add too, what certain writers tell, 
With this he drives men's ſouls to hell. 


Now to apply, begin we then; 
His wand's a modern author's pen; 
The ſerpents round about it twin'd, 
Denote him of the reptile kind; 
Denote the rage with which he writes, 
His frothy ſlaver, venom'd bites; 
An equal ſemblance till to keep, - 
Alike too both conduce to fleep. 
This difference only as the God 
Drove ſouls to Tart'rus with his rod, 
With his gooſequill the ſcribbling elf, 
Inſtead of others, damns himſelf. 


And here my ſimile almoſt tript, 
Yet grant a word by way of poſtſcript. 
Moreover, Merc'ry had a failing: 
Well! what of that? out with it—ſtealing 
In which all modern bards agree, | 
Being each as great a thief as he: 
But ev'n this deity's exiſtence 
Shall lend my ſimile aſſiſtance. 
Our modern bards ! why what a pox 
Are they but ſenſeleſs ſtones and blocks ? 


] | A 
DESCRIPTION 


OF AN 


AUTHOR's BED-CHAMBER: 


— 


Wurnr the Red Lion ſtaring o'er the way, 

Invites each paſſing ſtranger that can pay; 

Where Calvert's butt, and Parſon's black champaign, 

Regale the drabs and bloods of Drury-lane ; 

There in a lonely room, from bailiffs ſnug, 

The Muſe found Scroggen ſtretch'd beneath a rug; 

A window patch'd with paper, lent a ray, 

That dimly ſhew'd the ſtate in which he lay ;. 

The ſanded floor that grits beneath the tread ; 

'The humid wall with paltry pictures ſpread : 

"The royal game of gooſe was there in view, 

And the twelve rules the royal martyr drew ; 

The ſeaſons, fram'd with liſting, found a place, 

And brave prince William ſhew'd his lamp-black 
face: | 

The morn was cold, he views with keen deſire 


The ruſty grate unconſcious of a fire: 


With 
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With beer and milk arrears, the frieze was ſcor'd, 
And five crack d tea- cups dreſs d the chimney board; 
A night-cap deck d his brows inſtead of bay, 
A cap by night——a ſtocking all the day ! 


THE 
_HERMIT. 
A BALLAD. 


FIRST PRINTED IN , occ, Lxv. 


THE FOLLOWING 
„ 
ADDRESSED TO THE, PRINTER or THE. ST JAMES'S 


CHRONICLE, - APPEARED IN THAT 'PAPER,, 


IN JUNE, M,DCC,LXVIL. 


S1R, 


As there is nothing I diſlike ſo much as news- 
paper controverſy, particularly upon trifles, per- 
mit 
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mit me to be as conciſe as paſſible in informing 4 
correſpondent of yours, that I recommended Blain- 
ville's Travels, becauſe I thought the book was a 
good one; and I think ſo ſtill; I ſaid, I was told 
by the bookſeller that it was then firſt publiſhed ; 
but in that, it ſeems, I was miſ-informed, and my 
reading was not extenſive enough to ſet me right. 


Another correſpondent of yours accuſes me of 
having taken a ballad, I publiſhed ſome time ago, 
from one * by the ingenious Mr Percy. I do not 
think there is any great reſemblance between the 
two pieces in queſtion. If there be any, his ballad 
is taken from mine. I read it to Mr Percy, ſome 
years ago; and he (as we both conſidered theſe 
things as trifles at beſt) told me with his uſual 
good humour, the next time I ſaw him, that he 
had taken my plan to form the fragments of 
Shakeſpeare into a ballad of his own. He then 
read me his little Cento, if I may ſo call it, and I 
bighly approved it. Such petty anecdotes as theſe 
are ſcarce worth printing : and, were it not for the 
buſy diſpoſition of ſome, of your correſpondents, 
the public ſhould never have known that he owes 

me 


The Frier of Orders Gray. « Bos of * 
Poetry.“ vol. 1. p. 243. 1 
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me the hint of his ballad, or that I am obliged to 
his friendſhip and learning for communications of 
2 much more important nature, 


I am, Sir, 


Yours, &c. 


OLIVER GOLDSMITH, 
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66 wr | * 
Torn, gentle Hermit of the dale, * 
And guide my lonely way, | | 6 

To where yon taper chears the vale by 
With hoſpitable ray. mY 


For here forlorn and loſt J tread, 
With fainting ſteps and flow ; 

Where wilds, immeaſurably ſpread, 
Seem length'ning as I go.” | 
VoL. IL H „ Forbear, 
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« Forbear, my ſon,” the Hermit cries, 
« To tempt the dangerous gloom ; 
For yonder faithleſs phantom flies 
To lure thee to.thy doom. 


Here to the houſeleſs child of want 
My door is open ſtill ; 

And though my portion is but ſcant, 
I give it with good will, 

Then turn to night, and freely ſhare 
Whate'er my cell beſtows ; | 

My ruſhy couch and frugal fare, 
My bleſſing and repoſe. 


No flocks that range the valley free, 
To ſlaughter I condemn : 

Taught by that pow'r that pities me, 
J learn to pity them: 


But from the mountain's grafly fide 
A guiltleſs feaſt I bring; | 

A ſcrip with herbs and fruit ſupply'd, 
And water from the ſpring. 


Then, pilgrim, turn, thy cares forego z 
All earth-born cares are wrong : 
Man wants but little here below, 
Nor wants that little long.” 


THE HERMIT. 
Soft as the dew from heaven deſcends, 
His gentle accents fell; 


The modeſt ſtranger lowly * 
And follows to the cell. 


Far in a wilderneſs obſcure 
The lonely manſion lay; 

A refuge to the neighb' ring poor 
And ſtrangers led aſtray! 


No ſtores beneath its humble thatch 
Requir'd a maſter's care 

The wicket op'ning with a latch, 
Receiv'd the harmleſs pair. 


And now, when buſy crowds retire 
To take their ev'ning reſt, 

"The Hermit trimm'd his little fire, 
And chear'd his penſive gueſt : 

And ſpread his vegetable ſtore, 
And gayly preſt, and ſmiPd 

And, ſkilFd in legendary lore, 
The lingering hours beguil'd. 


Around in ſympathetic mirth 
Its tricks the kitten tries ; 
The cricket chirrups in the hearth ; 
The crackling faggot flies. 
H 2 
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But nothing could a charm impart 
To ſoothe a ſtranger's woe ; 

For grief was heavy at his heart, 
And tears began to flow. 


His riſing cares the Hermit ſpy'd, 
With anſwering care oppreſt: 


cc And whence, unhappy youth,” he cry'd, 


« The ſorrows of thy breaſt ? 


From better habitations ſpurn'd, 
Reluctant doſt thou rove : 

Or grieve for friendſhip unreturn'd, 
Or unregarded love ? 


Alas ! the joys that fortune brings, | 
Are trifling and decay; 
And thoſe who prize the paultry things, 

More trifling ſtill thay they. 


And what is friendſhip but a name, 
A charm that lulls to ſleep; 

A ſhade that follows wealth or fame, 
And leaves the wretch to weep ? 


And love is ſtill an emptier ſound, 
The modern fair one's jeſt: 

On earth unſeen, or only found 
To warm the turtle's neſt. 


For 
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For ſhame, fond youth, thy ſorrows huſh, 
And ſpurn the ſex,” he faid : 

But while he ſpoke, a riſing bluſh 
His love-lorn gueſt betray'd. * 


Surpriz'd he ſees new beauties riſe, 
Swift mantling to the view; 

Like colours o'er the morning ſkies, 
As bright, as tranſient too. 


The baſhful look, the rifing breaſt, 
Alternate ſpread alarms : 

The lovely ſtranger ſtands confeſt 
A maid in all her charms. 


& And, ah, forgive a ſtranger rude, 
A wretch forlorn,” ſhe cry'd ; 

«© Whoſe feet unhallow'd thus intrude 
Where heaven and you reſide. 


But let a maid” thy pity ſhare, 
Whom love has taught to ſtray ; 
Who ſeeks for reſt, but finds deſpair 


Companion of her way. 


My father liv'd beſide the Tyne, 
A wealthy lord was he; 

And all his wealth was mark'd as mine,' 
He had but only me, 
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To win me from his tender arms, 
Unnumber'd ſuitors came ; 

Who prais'd me for imputed charms, 
And felt, or feign'd a flame. 


Each hour a mercenary croud 
With richeſt proffers ſtrove : J 
Among the reſt young Edwin bow'd, n 
But never talk'd of love. 


In humble, ſimpleſt habit clad, 
No wealth nor pow'r had he; 
Wiſdom and worth were all he had, 
But theſe were all to me. 


The blofſom opening to the day, 
The dews of heavyn refin'd, 
Could nought of purity diſplay, 

To emulate his mind. 


The dew, the bloſſoms of the tree, 
With charms inconſtant ſhine ; 

Their charms was his, but wo to me, 
Their conſtancy was mine. 


For till I try'd each fickle art, 
Importunate and vain 

And while his paſſion touch'd my heart, 
I triumph'd in his pain, 


Til 
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Till quite dejected with my ſcorn, 
He left me to my pride; 
And ſought a ſolitude forlorn 
In ſecret where he dy'd. 


But mine the ſorrow, mine the fault, 
And well my life ſhall pay; 

III ſeek the ſolitude he ſought, 
And ſtretch me where he lay. 


And there forlorn, deſpaifing hid, 
III lay me down and die; 

"Twas fo for me that Edwin did, 
And ſo for him will I.“ 


« Forbid it heaven!” the Hermit cry'd, 

And claſp'd her to his breaſt : | 
The wond'ring fair one turn'd to chide, 
_ *Twas Edwin's ſelf that preſt. 


« Turn, Angelina, ever dear, 
My charmer turn to ſee 

Thy own, thy long-loſt Edwin here, 
Reſtor'd to love and thee, 


Thus let me hold thee to my heart, 
And every care reſign; 
And ſhall we never, never part, 
My life—my all that's mine. 
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No, never, from this hour to part, 
We'll live and love ſo true, 
The figh that rends thy conſtant heart, 
Shall break thy Edwin's too.” 


AN 
ELEGY, 


ON THE DEATH OF A MAD DOG. 


Goo people all, of every ſort, 
Give ear unto my ſong; | 
And if you find it wondrous ſhort, 

It cannot hold you long. 


In Iflington there was a man, 

Of whom the world might ſay, 
That ſtill a godly race he ran, 
Whene'er he went to pray. 


A kind and gentle heart he had, 
To comfort friends and foes ; 

The naked every day he clad, 
When he put on his cloaths. 


And 
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And in that town a dog was found, 
As many dogs there be, 

Both mungrel, puppy, whelp, and hound, 
And curs of low degree. 


This dog and man at firſt were friends 
But when a pique began, | 
The dog, to gain his private ends, 
Went mad, and bit the man. 


Around from all the neighb'ring ſtreets, 
The wond'ring neighbours ran, 

And ſwore the dog had loſt his wits, 
To bite ſo good a man. 


The wound it ſeem'd both ſore and fad 
To every chriſtian eye; 

And while they ſwore the dog was mad, 
They ſwore the man would die. 


But ſoon a wonder came to light, 
That ſhew'd the rogues they ly'd, 
The man recover'd of the bite, 
The dog it was that dy'd. 


Vol. II. | 1 STANZ As 


STANZAS 
ON 


WOMAN. 


Wurx lovely woman ſtoops to folly, 
And finds too late that men betray, 
What charm can ſoothe her melancholy, 

What art can waſh her guilt away? 


The only art her guilt to cover, 
To hide her ſhame from every eye, 
To give repentance to her lover, 
And wring his boſom—is, to die. 


* — 


a THE GIFT. 
TO 11S. 
IN BOW- STREET, COVENT-GARDEN. 


SAY, cruel Iris, pretty rake, 

Dear mercenary beauty, 

What annual off ring ſhall I make 
Expreſſive of my duty? 


— 
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My heart, a victim to thine eyes, 
Should J at once deliver, 

Say, would the angry fair-one prize 

Ihe gift —who flights the giver ? 


A bill, a jewel, watch, or toy, | 
My rivals give—and let em. 

If gems, or gold, impart a joy, 
III give them—when I get em. 


III give—but not the full-blown roſe, 
Or roſe-bud more in faſhion ; 

Such ſhort-liv'd off rings but diſcloſe 
A tranſitory paſſion. | 


III give thee ſomething yet unpaid, 
Not leſs fincere, than civil: 

TIl give thee—ah ! too charming maid, 
Pl give thee—to the devil. 


EPITAPH 


N DR PARNEL. 


TIIs tomb inſcrib'd to gentle PaRxxx's name, 
May ſpeak our gratitude, but not his fame. 
What heart but feels his ſweetly-moral lay, 


That leads to truth through pleaſure's flow ry way? 
I 2 Celeſtial 
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Celeſtial themes confeſs'd his tuneful aid ; 

And heaven, that lent him genius, was repaid, 
Needleſs to him the tribute we beſtow, 

The tranſitory breath of fame below : 

More laſting rapture from his works ſhall riſe, 
While converts thank their poet in the ſkies. 


— 


r — 

EPILOGUE 

TO THE cotDY OF 
THE SISTERS. 


War? five long a&ts—and all to make us wiſer ! 
Our authoreſs ſure has wanted an adviſer. 

Had ſhe conſulted me, ſhe ſhould have made 

Her moral play a ſpeaking maſquerade; 

Warm'd up each buſtling ſcene, and in her rage 
Have emptied all the green- room on the ſtage. 
My life on't, this had kept her play from ſinking; 
Have pleas'd our eyes, and ſav d the pain of thinking. 
Well, ſince ſhe thus has ſhewn her want of ſkill, 
What if I give a maſquerade ?—T will. [my cue: 
But how? ay, there's the rub! [payfrg}—Pve got 
The world's a maſquerade! the maſquers, you, you, 
| you. [To Boxes, Pit, and Gallery. 
8 8 Lud ! 
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Lud! what a group the motley ſcene diſcloſes ! 

Falſe wits, falſe wives, falſe virgins, and falſe ſpouſes ! 

Stateſmen with bridles on; and, cloſe beſide em, 

Patriots in-party-colour'd ſuits that ride em. 

There Hebes, turn'd of fifty, try once more 

To raiſe a flame in Cupids of threeſcore. 

Theſe in their turn, -with appetites as keen, 

Deſerting fifty, faſten on fifteen. 

Miſs, not yet full fifteen, with fire uncommon, 

Flings down her ſampler, and takes up the woman ; 

The little urchin ſmiles, and ſpreads her lure, 

And tries to kill, ere ſhe's got pow'r to cure; 

Thus, 'tis with all <their chief and conſtant care 

Is to ſeem every thing but what they are. 

Yon broad, bold, angry ſpark, I fix my eye on, 

Who ſeems t' have robb'd his vizor from the lion; 

Who frowns, and talks, and ſwears, with round pa- 
rade, | 

Looking, as who {tiould ſay, dam'me! who's afraid? 

4 [Mimiching, 

Strip but this vizor off, and ſure I am | 

Yowll find his lionſhip a very lamb. 

Yon politician, famous. in debate, 

Perhaps, to vulgar eyes, beſtrides the ſtate ; 

Yet, when he deigns his real ſhape t' aſſume, 

He turns old woman, and beſtrides a broom. 


You 
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Von patriot, too, who preſſes on your fight, 
And ſeems to every gazer, all in white, 
If with a bribe his candour you attack, 
He bows, turns round, and whip—the man in black? 
Yon critic, too—but whither do I run? 
If I proceed, our bard will be undone ! 
Well then a truce, ſince ſhe requeſts it too: _ 
Do you ſpare her, and I'll for once ſpare you. 


THE 
HAUNCH OF VENISON, 
| A 
POETICAL EPISTLE, 


0 
LORD CLARE. 


TuAxxs, my lord, for your veniſon, for finer or 
fatter 

Never rang'd in a foreſt, or ſmoak d in a platter; 

The haunch was a picture for painters to ſtudy, 

The fat was ſo white, and the lean was ſo ruddy ; 

Though my ſtomach was . I could 1 1 


regretting, 


To ſpoil ſuch a delicate picture by eating; 
I had 
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I had thoughts, in my chambers, to place it in view, 
To be ſhewn to my friends as a piece of virtu 
As in ſome Iriſh houſes, where things are ſo ſo, 
One gammon of bacon hangs up for a ſhow : | 
But, for eating a raſher of what they take pride in, 
They'd as ſoon think of eating the pan it is fry'd in. 
But hold—let me pauſe don't Ihear you pronounce, 
This tale of the bacon's a damnable bounce; 
Well, ſuppoſe it a bounce—ſure a poet may try, 
By a bounce now and then, to get courage to fly. 


But, my lord, it's no bounce: I proteſt in my turn, 
It's a truth—and your lordſhip may aſk Mr Burn.* 
To go on with my tate—as I gaz'd on the haunch ; 
I thought of a friend that was truſty and ſtaunch, 
So I cut it, and ſent it to Reynolds undreſt, 

To paint it, or eat it, juſt as he lik'd beſt. ' 

Of the neck and the breaſt I had next to diſpoſe ; 
Twas a neck and a breaſt that might rival Monroe's : 
But in parting with theſe I was puzzled again, 
With the how, and the who, and the where, and 

the when. 

There's H—d, and C—y, and H—rth, and H—f, 
I think they love veniſon—I know they love beef. 
There's mycountryman Higgins Ohl let him alone, 
For making a blunder, or picking a bone. 
| But 


*- Lord Clares nephew. 
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But hang it—to poets who ſeldom can eat, 
Your very good mutton's a very good treat ; 
Such dainties to them their health it might hurt, 
It's like ſending them ruffles, when wanting a ſhirt. 
While thus I debated, in reverie center'd, 


An acquaintance, a friend as he calld himſelf, en- 


ter d; ? 
An under-bred, Sao fellow was he, 
And he {mild as he look'd at the veniſon and me. 
« What have we got here hpi this is good eat= 
ing! 
Your own I ſuppoſe—or is it in waiting?“ . 
« Why whoſe ſhould it be?“ cried I with a flounce: 
vc I get theſe things often ;—but that was a bounce: 
Some lords, my acquaintance, that ſettle the nation, 
Are pleas'd to be kind—but I hate oſtentation.“ 


ce If that be the caſe then, cried he, very gays 

Pm glad I have taken this houſe in my way. 

To-morrow you take a poor dinner with me; 

No words—I inſiſt on't—preciſely at three : 

We'll have Johnſon, and Burke, all the wits will 

be there ; 

My acquaintance is flight, or I'd aſk my lord Clare. 

And, now that I think on't, as I am a ſinner |! 

We wanted this veniſon to make up a dinner. 
| What 


5 
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What ſay you=—a paſty, it ſhall, and it muſt, 

And my wife, little Kitty, is famous for cruſt. 
Here, porter this veniſon with me to Mile-end ; 
No ſtirring--I beg=my dear friend—my dear friend !” 
Thus ſnatching his hat, he bruſh'd off like the wind, 
And the porter and eatables follow'd behind, 


Left alone to reflect, having emptied my ſhelf, 
And « nobody with me at ſea but myſelf ;”* 
Tho' I could not help thinking my gentleman haſty, 
Yet Johnſon, and Burke, and a good veniſon paſty, 
Were things that I never diſlik d in my life, 
Though clogg'd with a coxcomb, and Kitty his wife. 
So next day in due ſplendour to make my approach, 
I drove to his door in my own hackney-coach. 


When come to the place where we all were to dine, 
(A- chair-lumber'd cloſet juſt twelve feet by nine:) 
My friend bade me welcome, but ſtruck me quite 

dumb, | : 
With tidings that Johnſon and Burke would not 
come; 
« For I knew it,” he cried, © both eternally fail, 
The one with his ſpeeches, and t'other with Thrale; 
Vor. II. K But 


* See the letters that paſſed between his Royal High- 
neſs Henry duke of Cumberland, and lady Groſvenor 
-—12mM0. 1769. 
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But no matter, I'll warrant we'll make up the party, 
With two full as clever, and ten times as hearty. 
The one is a'Scotchman, the other a Jew, 

They both of them merry, and authors like you; 
The one writes the Snarler, the other the ſcourge ; 
Some thinks he writes Cinna—he owns to Panurge.” 
While thus he deſcrib'd them by trade and by name, 
They enter'd, . * was ſerv'd as they came. 


At the top a fried liver, and bacon were ſeen, - 

At the bottom was tripe, in a ſwinging tureen ; 

At the ſides there was ſpinnage and pudding made 

| hot; 

In che middle a place where the N ne not. 

Now, my lord, as for tripe it's my utter averſion, 

And your Bacon I hate hke a Turk or a Perſian, 

So there I fat ſtuck, like a horſe in a pound, 

While the bacon and liver went merrily round: 

But what vex 'd me mott, was that d d Scotiſh 
— 

With his long winded ſpeeches, his kues and his 
drogue, 

And, « madam,” quoth Be, « may this bit be my 
poiſon, 

A prettier dinner I never ſet eyes on; 

Pray a flice of your liver, though may I be curſt, 

But Tve eat of your tripe, till Pm ready to burſt,” 

The 
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«The tripe; quoth the Jew, with his chocolate cheek, 

I could dine on this tripe ſeven days in a wee: 

I like theſe here dinners ſo pretty and ſmall ; * - \ 

Bat your friend there, the doctor, cats nothing at 

auen | . | 

« O—ho! quoth my friend hell come on in a trice, 

He's keeping a corner for ſomething that's nice : 

There's a paſty” - a paſty!” repeated the Jew; 

I don't care, if I keep a corner for't too.” 

« What the de'il, mon, a paſty ! re-echo'd the Scot ; 

Though ſplitting, PI {till keep a corner for that.“ 

« We'll all keep a corner, the lady cried out ;” 

« We'll all keep a corner was echo'd about.” 

While thus we reſolv'd, and the paſty delay'd, 

With looks that quite petrified, enter'd the maid; 

A viſage ſo ſad, and ſo pale with affright, 

Wak'd Priam in drawing his curtains by night. 

But we quickly found out, for who could miſtake 
| hee? T | 

That ſhe came with ſome terrible news from the 

baker: | 

And ſo it fell out, for that negligent ſloven, 

Had ſhut out the paſty on ſhutting his oven. 

Sad Philomel thus—but let ſimilies drop 

And now that I think on't, the ſtory may ſtop. 

To be plain, my good lord, it's but labour miſplac'd, 

To ſend ſuch good verſes to one of your taſte; 

K 2 | You've 
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You've got an odd ſomething—a kind of diſcerning— 
A reliſh—a taſte—ſicken'd ever by learning 

At leaſt, it's your temper, as very well known, 
That you think very lightly of all that's your own: 
So, perhaps, in your habits of thinking amiſs, 
Tou may make a miſtake, and think ſlightly of this, 


— 
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| Tun wretch conn with life to part 
Still, ſtill on hape relies; 


And ev'ry pang that rends the heart, 
Bids expectation riſe, ' 


Hope, like the glimm'ring taper's light, 
Adorns and cheers the way; 
And ſtill, as darker grows the night, 
Emits a brighter ray. | 27 
5 N DONG. 
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O Memory ! thou fond deceiver, 


Still importunate and van, 
To former joys, recurring ever, 
And turning all the paſt to pain; 


Thou, like the world, th' oppreſt oppreſſing, 
Thy ſmiles increaſe the wretch's woe? 
And he who wants each other bleſſing, ._ 
In thee muſt ever find a foe. 
| I ——— 
THE 


e REPLY, 


1 oN TROTT ws deſired by two witty peers, 


To tell him the reaſon why aſſes had ears ? 

« An't pleaſe you,” quoth John, m not given to 
© letters, | | 

Nor dare I pretend to know more than my betters, 
Howe'er from this time I ſhall ne'er ſee your graces, 


As I hope to be ſav'd! without thinking on aſſes.” 


Edinburgh, I 153» 
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Hear Hes poor Nxp PurDoN, from miſery — 
Who long was a bookſeller's hack; | 
He led ſuch a damnable life in this world, — 
I don't think he'll wiſh to come back. 


| 


AN 


* This gentleman was educated at Trinity College, 
Dublin; but having waſted his patrimony, he enliſted 
as a foot ſoldier. Growing tired of that employment, 
he obtained his diſcharge, and became a ſcribbler in 
the newſpapers. He tranſlated Voltaire's Hznzave. 
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GLORY OF HER SEA, 


Mus MARY BLAIZE. 


Goop people all, with one accord, 
Lament for madam Blaize, 


Who never wanted a good word 
From thoſe who ſpoke her praiſe. 


The needy ſeldom paſs'd her door, 
And always found her kind; 
She freely lent to all the poor, — 
Who left a pledge behind. 


She ſtrove the neighbourhood to pleaſe, 
With manners wond'rous winning; 

And never follow'd wicked ways, 
Unleſs when ſhe was finning. 
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Har Hes poor Nxp Pn box, from miſery ons 
Who long was a bookſeller's hack; 

He led ſuch'a damnable life in this world, — 

I don't think he'll wiſh to come back. 


AN 


* This gentleman was educated at Trinity College, 
Dublin; but having waſted his patrimony, he enliſted 
as a foot ſoldier. Growing tired of that employment, 
he obtained his diſcharge, and became a ſcribbler in 
the newſpapers. He tranſlated Voltaire's Hznziave. 
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Goop people all, with one accord, 
Lament for madam Blaize, 
Who never wanted a good word 

From thoſe who ſpoke her praiſe. 


The needy ſeldom paſs'd her door, 
And always found her kind; 

She freely lent to all the poor, — 

Who left a pledge behind. 


She ſtrove the neighbourhood to pleaſe, 
With manners wond'rous winning; 

And never follow'd wicked ways, 
Unleſs when ſhe was finning. 
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At church, in ſilks and ſatins new, 
With hoop of monſtrous ſize; 

She never ſlumber' d in her pew,— - 
But when ſhe ſhut her eyes. 


Her love was ſought, I do aver, 

By twenty beaux and more; 1208 
The king himſelf has followed her,— 

When ſhe has walk'd before. 


But now her wealth and finery fled, 
Her hangers-on cut ſhort all; 
The doctors found, when ſhe was dead,— 
Her laſt diſorder mortal. | 


Let us lament, in ſorrow ſore, 
For Kent- ſtreet well may ſay, 

That had ſhe liv'd a twelvemonth more,— 
She had not died to-day. | 


RETALIATION 


RETALIATION, 
A 
P O E M. 
FIRST PRINTED IN M, bcc, Lxxxv. 


AFTER THE AUTHOR'S DEATH. 


* = a * 9 ., 


Dr Goldſmith and ſome of his friends occaſion- 
ally dined at the St James' Coffee-houſe—One day 
it was propoſed to write epitaphs on him. His coun- 
try, dialect, and perſon, furniſhed ſubjects of wit- 
ticiſm. He was called on'for RETALIATION, and at 
their next meeting produced the following poem. 


Or old, when Scarron his companions invited, 

Each gueſt brought his diſh, and the feaſt was united, 

If our * landlord ſupplies us with beef, and with fiſh, 

Let each gueſt bring himſelf, and he brings the beſt 
diſh : 


if" 9d L Our 


The maſter of the St James's coffee · houſe, where 
the doctor, and the friends he has characterized in this 


poem, occaſionally dined. 


* 
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Our Dean ſhallbe veniſon, juſt freſh fromthe plains; 
Our+Burkeſhallbetongue, withthe garniſh of brains, 
Our 4 Will ſhall be wild fowl, of excellent flavour, 
And Dick with his pepper ſhall heighten the ſavour: 
Our Cumberland's ſweet-bread its place ſhall obtain, 
And Douglas is pudding, ſubſtantial and plain: 
Our ** Garrick's a ſallad; for in him we Tee. 

Oil, vinegar, ſugar, and ſaltneſs agree: 


To make out the dinner, full certain I am, 


That + Ridge is anchovy, and 44 Reynolds is lamb; 

* That 
»Doctor Bernard, dean of Derry in Ireland. 

_ + Mr Edmund Burke. 

t Mr William Burke, late ſecretary to general Con- 
way, and member for Bedwin. | 

Mr Richard Burke, collector of Granada. 

Mr Richard Cumberland, author of the Weſt In- 
dian, Faſhionable Lover, the — and other dra- 
matic pieces. 

Doctor Douglas, canon of Windſor, an ingeni- 
ous Scotch gentleman, who has no leſs diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf as a citizen of the world, than a ſound critic, 
in detecting ſeveral literary miſtakes (or rather forge- 
Ties) of his countrymen ; particularly Lauder on Mil- 
ton, and Bower's Hiſtory of the Popes. | 

** David Garrick, eſq ; 

++ Counſellor John Ridge, a PE belonging 
to the Iriſh bar, 

2 Sir Joſhua Reynolds. 
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That Hickey's a capon, and, by the ſame rule, 
Magnanimous Goldſmith, a gooſberry fool. 

At a dinner fo various, at ſuch a repaſt, 

Who'd not be a glutton, and ſtick to the laſt ? 
Here, waiter, more wine, let me fit while Pm able, 
Till all my companions fink under the table; 
Then, with chaos and blunders encircling my head, 
Let me ponder, and tell what I think of the dead. 


Here lies the good + dean, re-united to earth, 
Who mixt reaſon with pleaſure, and wiſdom with 
mirth : 
If he had any faults, he has left us in doubt, 
At leaſt, in fix weeks, I cou'd not find 'em out; 
Yet ſome have declar'd, and it can't be denied 'em, 
That ſly-boots was curſedly cunning to hide em. 
f 
Here lies our good Edmund, whoſe genius was 
ſuch, 
We ſcarcely can praiſe it, or blame it too much ; 
Who, born for the univerſe, narrow'd his mind, 
And to party gave up what was meant for mankind. 
Though fraught with all learning, yet ſtraining his 
throat, ; 
Jo perſuade ꝗ Tommy Townſhend to lend him a vote; 


L 2 Who, 
* An eminent attorney. f Vide page 82. f Ibid. 
5 Mr T. Townſhend, member for Whitchurch. 
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Who, too deep for his hearers, ſtill went on refining, 

And thought of convincing, while they thought of 
dining; 

Though equal to all things, for all things unfit, 

Too nice for a ſtateſman, too proud for a wit; 

For a patriot too cool; for a drudge, diſobedient; 

And too fond of the right to purſue the expedient. 

In ſhort, twas his fate, unemploy'd, or in place, fir, 

To eat mutton cold, and cut blocks with a razor. 


Here lies honeſt William, whoſe heart was a mint, 

While the owner ne'er knew half the good that was 
in't; | 

The pupil of impulſe, it forc'd him along, 

His conduct ſtill right, with his argument wrong; 

Still aiming at honour, yet fearing to roam, 

The coachman was tipſey, the chariot drove home; 

Would you aſk for his merits ? alas ! he had none ; : 

What was good was ſpontaneous, his faults were his 
OWN. 


Here lies honeſt Richard, whoſe fate I muſt fighat; 
Alas, that ſuch frolic ſhould now be ſo quiet! 
What ſpirits were his! what wit and what whim ! 
+ Now breaking a jeſt, and now breaking a limb 

| Now 
® Vide page 82. + Mr Richard Burke; vide page 
82. 


% 
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Now wrangling and grumbling to keep up the ball ! 
Now teazing and vexing, yct laughing at all! 

In ſhort, ſo provoking à devil was Dick, 

That we wiſh'd him full ten times a day at Old Nick; 
But, miſſing his mirth and agreeable vein, 

As often we wiſh'd to have Dick back again. 


Here * Cumberland lies, having acted his parts, 
The Terence of England, the mender of hearts; 
A flattering painter, who made it his care 
To draw men as they ought to be, not as they are, 
His gallants are all faultleſs, his women divine, 
And comedy wonders at being ſo fine; 

Like a tragedy queen he has dizen'd her out, 

Or rather like tragedy giving a rout. 

His fools have their follies ſo loſt in a crowd 

Of virtues and feelings, that folly grows proud, 

And coxcombs alike in their failings alone. 

Adopting his portrait's are pleas'd with their own, 

Say, where has our poet this malady caught ? 

Or, wherefore his characters thus without fault? 
Say, 


82. This gentleman having ſlightly fractured one of 

his arms and legs, at different times, the doctor has 

rallied him on thoſe accidents, as a kind of retributive 

juſtice for breaking his jeſts upon other people. 
* Vide p. 82. 
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Say, was it that vainly directing his view 
To find out mens virtues, and finding them few, 


Quite fick of purſuing each troubleſome elf, 
He grew lazy at laſt, and drew from himſelf ? 


Here Douglas retires from his toils to relax, 
The ſcourge of impoſtors, the terror of quacks : 
Come, all ye quack bards, and ye quacking divines, 
Come, and dance on the ſpot where your tyrant re- 

. clines: 
When ſatire and cenſure encircled his throne, 
I fear'd for your ſafety, I fear'd for my own; 


But now he is gone, and we want a detector, 


Our + Dodds ſhall be pious, our + Kenricks ſhall 
lecture ; 

$ Macpherſon write bombaſt, and call it a ſtyle, _ 
Our Townſhend makeſpeeches, and ſhallcompile; 
New Lawders and Bowers the Tweed ſhall croſs over, 
No countryman living their tricks to diſcover; 
Detection her taper ſhall quench to a ſpark, 

And Scotchman meet Scotchman and cheat in the 


dark. 
Here 
* Vide p. 82. + The Rev. Dr Dodd. 
+ Dr Kenrick, who read lectures at the Devil tavern, 


under the title of The School of Shakeſpeare.” 


James Macpherſon, eſq; who lately, from the 
mere force of his ſtyle, who wrote down the firſt poet 
of all antiquity. $5 Vide p. 83. J Vide p. 82. 
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lere lies * David Garrick, deſcribe me who can, 
An abridgement of all that was pleaſant in man; 
As an actor, confeſt without rival to ſhine : 
As a wit, if not firſt, in the very firſt line: 
Vet, with talents like theſe, and an excellent heart, 
The man had his failings, a dupe to his art. 
Like an ill- judging beauty, his colours he ſpread, 
And beplaiſter'd with rouge, his own natural red. 
On the ſtage he was natural, ſimple, affecting; 
'Twas only that, when he was off, he was acting. 
With no reaſon on earth to go out of his way, 
He turn'd and he varied full ten times a-day: 
Tho” ſecure of our hearts, yet confoundedly ſick, 
If they were not his own by fineſſing and trick: 
He caſt off his friends, as a huntſman his pack, 
For he knew when he pleas'd he could whiltle them 
back. 

Of praiſe a mere glutton, he ſwallow'd what came, 
And the puff of a dance, he miſtook it for fame; 
Till his reliſh grown. callous, almoſt to diſeaſe, 
Who pepper'd the higheſt, was ſureſt to pleaſe. 
But let us be candid, and ſpeak out our mind, 
If dunces applauded, he paid them in kind. 

Ye 


* 


* Vide p. 82. 
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Ye * Kenricks, ye+Kellys, and t Woodfalls ſo grave, 
What a commerce was yours, while you got and 
you gave? 
How did Grub- ſtreet re- echothe ſhoutsthatyourais d, 
While he was de Roſcius d, and you were beprais d? 
But peace to his ſpirit, wherever it flies, 
To act as an angel and mix with the ſkies: 
Thoſe poets, who owe their beſt fame to his ſkill, 
Shall ſtill be his flatterers, go where he will, 
Old Shakeſpeare, roceive him, with er and with 


love, 
And Beaumonts and Bens be his + Kellys above. 


Here 9 Hickey reclines, a moſt blunt, pleaſant 
| creature, | . 
And flander itſelf muſt allow him good nature; 
He cheriſh'd his friend, and he reliſh'd a bumper; 
Vet one fault he had, and that one was a thumper. 
Perhaps you may afk if the man was a miſer: 
I anſwer, no, no, for he always was wiſer : 
Too courteous, perhaps, or obligingly flat. 
His very worſt foe can't accuſe him of that: 
Perhaps 


®* Vide p. 86. _ 
+ Mr Hugh Kelly, author of Falſe Delicacy, Word 
to the Wiſe, Clementina, School for Wives, &c. &c. 
i Mr William Woodfall, printer of the Morning 
Chronicle. 6 Vide p. 82. 
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Perhaps he confided in men as they go, 

And ſo was too fooliſhly honeſt ? ah no 

= 2 JEN) Ab- rid Inti 1 ha 
He was, could he help it? a ſpecial attorney. 


Here * Reynolds is laid, and, to tell you my mind, 
He has not left: a wiſer or better behind; 
His pencil was ſtrik ing, reſiſtleſs and grand; | 
His manners were gentle, . complying and bland; . 
Still born to improve us in every part, 
His pencil our faces, his manners our heart: 

To coxcombs averſe, yet moſt civilly ſteering, 
When they judgd without {kill he was ſtill hard of 
hearing: 7 | 
When they talk'd of theis Raphacls, corregios and 
| ſtuff, | | 
He ſhifted his + trumpet, and — took ſnuff. 


vor- M. K n 11 POST- 
2 vide page 82. 


- + Sir Joſhua Reynolds is ſo remarkably deaf as to 
be under the neceſſity of uſing an ear-trumpet in com- 


pany 


— 


re 


Arrm the fourth edition of this poem was 
printed, the publiſher received the following epi- 
taph on Mr Whitefoord, * from a friend of the 
late Aber Goldſmith. | 


— 


HERE Whitefoord reclines, and'deny it seen 
Though he merrily liv'd, he is now a+ grave man: 


Rare compound of oddity, frolic and fun 


Who reliſh'd a joke, and rejoĩc'd in pun; - 
Whoſe temper was generous, open, fincere; 
A ſtranger to flatt'ry, a ftranger to fear; 


- Who ſcatter'd around wit and humour at will; 


Whoſe daily bons mots half a column might fill: 
A Scotchman, from pride and from prejudice free; 


A ſcholar, yet ſurely no pedant was he: 


What pity, alas ! that ſo lib'ral a mind 
Should*ſo long be to news- paper eſſays confin'd! 
Who perhaps to the ſummit of ſcience could ſoar, 
Yet content © if the table he ſet in a roar;” 

| \- . Whoſe 
Mr Caleb Whitefoord, author of many humorous 
eſſays. | 

+ Mr W. was ſo notorious a punſter, that Dr Gold- 
fmith uſed to ſay it was impoſſible to keep him com- 
pany without being infected with the itch of punning. 


\ 
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Whoſe talents to fill any ſtation was fit, 
Yet happy if Woodfall “ confeſs'd him a wit. 


Te news paper witlings | ye pert ſcribbling folks 
Who copied his ſquibs, and re-echoed his jokes; 
Ye tame imitators, ye ſervile herd, come, 

Still follow your maſter, and viſit his tomb: 

To deck it, bring with you feſtoons of the vine, 
And copious libations beſtow on his ſhrine; - 
Then ſtrew all around it (you can do no leſs) 

+ Croſs-readings, ſhip-news, and miſtakes of the preſs. 


Merry Whitefoord, farewel ! for thy ſake I admit 
That a Scot may have humour, I had almoſt ſaid wit; 
This debt to thy mem'ry I cannot refuſe, 
Thou beſt humour'd man with the worſt humour'd 
muſe.” 


M 2 SONG 


* Mr H. S. Woodfall, printer of the Public Ad- 
vertiſer. | 


+ Mr Whitefoord has frequently indulged the town 


with humorous pieces under thoſe titles in the public 
Advertiſer, 
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INTENDED TO HAVE BEEN SUNG IN THE COMEDY or 


« SHE STOOPS TO CONQUER,” “ 


Ana! whe fhall I marry me? 
Lovers are plenty; but fail to relieve me. 
He, fond youth, that could carry me, 
Offers to love, but means to deceive me. 
But 


* Sir, I ſend you a ſmall production of the late Dr 
Goldſmith, which has never been publiſhed, and which 
might perhaps have been totally loſt, had I not ſecured 
it. He intended it as a ſong in the character of Miſs 
Hardcaſtle, in his admirable comedy of She Stoops 
to conquer,” but it was left out, as Mrs Bulkley, who 
play'd the part, did not ſing. He ſung it himſelf, in 
private companies very agreeably. The tune is a pret- 
ty Iriſh air, called © The Humours of Balamagairy,“ 
to which he told me he found it very difficult to adapt 
words; but he has ſucceeded very happily in theſe few 
lines. As I. could ſing the tune, and was fond of 
them, he was ſo good as to give me them, about a 
year ago, juſt as I was leaving London, and bidding 
him adieu for that ſeaſon, little apprehending that it 
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But I will rally apd combat the ruiner : 
Not a look, not a ſmile ſhall my paſſion diſcover. 
She that gives all to the falſe one purſuing her, 


Makes but a penitent, and loſes a lqver, 


was a laſt farewel. I preſerve this little relic, in his 
own hand writing, with an affectionate care. 


'T am Sir, 


Jauzs BoewErr, 


PROLOGUE 
| TO 
ZOBEIDE: A TRAGEDY. 
WRITTEN BY 
JOSEPH CRADDOCK, ESQ. - 
ACTED AT THE | | 


THEATRE=-ROYAL, COVENT-GARDEN, 
M, occ, Lxxn. 


- 


+ - © »» SPOKEN BY MR QUICK. 


Is theſe bold times, when Learning's ſons explore, 
The diſtant climates and the ſavage ſhore ; 

When wiſe aſtronomers to India ſteer, 

And quit for Venus many a brighter here; 

While botaniſts, all cold to ſmiles and dimpling, 
Forſake the fair, and patiently—go fimpling, 

Our bard into the general ſpirit enters, 

And fits his little frigate for adventures. 

With Scythian ſtores, and trinkets deeply laden, 
He this way ſteers his courſe, in hopes of trading— 
Yet ere he lands he as order'd me before, 

To make an obſervation on the ſhore. 


Where 
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Where are we driven ? our reckoning ſure is loſt f 
This ſeems a rocky and a dangerous coaſt. 
Lord, what a ſultry climate am I under 
Lon ill-foreboding cloud ſeems big with thunder: 
ST [Upper gallery. 
There mangroves ſpread, and larger than ve ſeen 
em | F 
[Pit. 
Here res of ſtatelyſize—and billing turtles in em 
- [Balcomes. 
Here ill conditioned oranges abound——— [ Stage. 
And apples, bitter apples ſtrew the ground: | 
Teng them, 
The inhabitants are cannibals I fear: 
I heard a hiſſing - there are ſerpents here 
O, there the people are - beſt keep my diſtance; 
Our Captain (gentle natives) craves aſſiſtance; 
Our ſhip's well ſtor din yonder creek we've laid her, 
His honour id mercenary trader. 19" I 
This is the firſt adventure, lend him aid, 
And we may chance to drive a thriving trade. 
His goods, he hopes, are prime, and brought from far, 
Equally fit for gallantry and war. 
What, no reply to promiſes ſo ample? 
Ad beſt ſtep back—and order up a ſample. 


ErILOOUE 
Eb. 
0 In LEE LEWES, 
ve _ e OF HARLEQUIN; 


Ar HIS/ BENEFIT: 
« 


* * "a 


has How: es, bold | a oo before your 
nonſenſe; it; 

Id ſpeak a word or two, to be 3 | 

My pride forbids it ever ſhonld be faid, 1 

My heels eclips d the honours of my head; | 

That I found humour in a pyeball veſt, 

Or ever _ that jumping was atyeſt. _ 

, 2 [Takes off his * 
Whenee, and what art thou, wan birth? « ,, / 
Nature difowns, and reaſon ſcorns my mirth, 

In thy black aſpect every paſſion fleeps; | 
The joy that dimples, and the woe that weepfs. 
I. How haſt thou fill'd the ſcene with all thy brood, 
ty Of fools purſuing, and of fools purſu'd ! 

Il. il | p | Whoſe 
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Whoſe ins and outs no ray of ſenſe diſcloſes, 
Whoſe only plot it is to break our noſes; 

Whilſt from below the trap-door Demons riſe, 
And from above the dangling deities; _ 

And ſhall I mix in this unhallow'd crew? 

May roſin'd lightning blaſt me, if I do! 

No—1 will act, I'll vindicate the ſtage : 
Shakeſpeare himſelf ſhall feel my tragic rage. 

Off! Off! vile trappings! a new paſſion reigns ! 
The mad'ning monarch revels in my veins. ' 

Oh! for a Richard's voice to catch the theme: 
Give me another horſe! bind up my wounds !— 

ſoft—'twas but a dream. 

Aye,'twas but a dream, for now there's noretreating: 
If I ceaſe Harlequin, I ceaſe from eating. 

Twas thus that Æſop's ſtag, a creature blameleſs, 
Let ſomething vain, Iike one that ſhall be nameleſs, 
Once on the margin of a fountain ſtood, | 
And cavill'd at his image in the flood. 
« The deuce confound,” he cries, « theſe drumſtick 

ſhanks 

They never have my gratitude nor thanks 
They're perfectly diſgraceful ! ſtrike me dead! 

But for a head, yes, yes, I have a head. 

How piercing is that eye] how ſleek that brow ! 
My horns ! P'm told horns are the faſhion now.” 

Vor. II. N Whilſt 


os THE LOGICIANS REFUTED. 


Whilſt thus he ſpoke, aſtoniſh'd! to his view, 
Near, and more near, the houndsand huntfmendrew. 


 Hoicks! hark forward! came thundering from be- 


5 hind, 
He bounds aloft, outſtrips the fleeting wind: 

He quits the woods, and tries the beaten ways; 
He ſtarts, he pants, he takes the circling maze.. 


At length his filly head, ſo priz d before, 


Is taught his former folly to deplore ; 

Whilſt his ſtrong limbs confpire to ſet him free, 

And at one bound he faves himſelf, like me. 
[Taking a jump through the flage door. 


THE 


LOGICIANS REFUTED. 


IN IMITATION OF DEAN SWIFT. 


LoGICIANS have but ill defin'd 
As rational the human mind ; 
Reaſon, they ſay, belongs to man, 
But let them prove it if they can. 
Wiſe Ariſtotle and Smiglefius, 
By Ratiocinations ſpecious, 
Have 
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Have ſtrove to prove with great preciſion, 
With definition and diviſion, - 

Homo eft ratione preditum ; 

But for my ſoul I cannot credit em. 
And muſt in ſpite of them maintain, 
That man and all his ways are vain 
And that this boaſted lord of nature, 

Is both a weak and erring creature. 
That inſtinct is a furer guide, 

Than reaſon. boaſting mortals pride; 
And that brute beaſts are far before erm, 
Deus eft anima brutorum. 

Whoever knew an honeſt brute, 

At law his neighbour proſecute, 

Bring action for affault and battery, 

Or friend beguile with lies and flattery. 
O'er plains they ramble unconfin'd, 

No politics diſturb their mind; 


They eat their meals, and take their ſport, 


Nor know who's in or out at court, 
They never to the levee ge 
To treat as deareſt friend, a foe : 
They never importune His Grace, 
Nor ever cringe to men in place; 
Nor undertake a dirty job, 
Nor draw the quill to write for Bob, 
N 2 


| 
N 
| 
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Fraught with invective they ne'er go, 

To folks at Pater- noſter Row: 

No judges, fidlers, dancing maſters, 

No pick-pockets, or poetaſters, 
Are known to honeſt quadrupeds, 

No ſingle brute his fellows leads. 

Brutes never meet in bloody fray, . 

Nor cut each others throats for pay. 

Of beaſts, it is confeſs'd, the ape 

Comes neareſt us in human ſhape, 

Like man he imitates each fathion, 

And malice is his ruling paſſion : 

But both in malice and grimaces, 

A courtier any ape ſurpaſſes. | 

Behold him humbly cringing wait, 

Upon the miniſter of ſtate ; 

View him ſoon after to inferiors 

Aping the conduct of ſuperiors ; 

He promiſes with equal air, 

And to perform takes equal care. 

He in his turn finds imitators, 

At court, the porters, lacques, waiters, 

Their maſter's manners ſtill contract, 

And footmen, lords and dukes can act. 

Thus at the court, both great and ſmall, 

Behave alike, for all ape all. 


| STANZAS 


STANZAS 


ON THE 


TAKING OF'QUEBEC. 


* 


Aubsr the clamour of exulting joys, | 
Which triumph forces from the patriot heart; 


Grief dares to mingle her ſoul-piercing voice, 
And quells the raptures which from pleaſures ſtart, 


O, Wolfe, to thee a ſtreaming flood of woe, | 
Sighing we pay, and think een conqueſt dear 

Quebec in vain ſhall teach our breaſt to glow, 
Whilſt thy ſad fate extorts the heart-wrung tear, 


Alive the foe thy dreadful vigour fled, 
And ſaw thee fall with joy-pronouncing eyes : 
Yet they ſhall know thou conquereſt, though dead! 
Since from thy tomb a thouſand. heroes riſe. 


ON A BEAUTIPUL YOUTH STRUCK BLIND 


BY LIGHTNING. | 


IMITATED FROM THE SPANISH. 


OURE twas by Providence deſign'd, | 
Rather in pity, than in hate, IT 
That he ſhou'd be, like Cupid, blind, 
To ſave him from Narciſſus fate. 
— —ů— 


A SONNE x. 


Wrrrm G, murmuring, complaining, 
Loſt to every gay delight; * 
Myra, too fincere for feigning, 
Fears th' approaching bridal night. 


| Yet why impair thy bright perfection? 
Or dim thy beauty with a tear? 
Had Myra follow'd my direction, 
She long had wanted cauſe to fear. 


THE LIFE OF 
HENRY Sr JOHN, 


LORD VISCOUNT BOLINGBROKE. 


'L rene are Gme chiratiers that force Gvaned by 
nature to take delight in ſtruggling with oppoſition, 
and whoſe moſt agreeable hours are paſſed in ftorms 
of their own creating. The ſubject of the preſent 
ſketch was perhaps of all others the moſt indefa- 
tigable in raifing himſelf enemies, to ſhew his pow- 
er in ſubduing them; and was not leſs employed in 
improving his ſuperior talents, than in finding ob- 
jets on which to exerciſe their activity. His life 
was ſpent in a continued conflict of politics; and, 
as if that was too ſhort: for the combat, he has left 
his memory as a ſubject of laſting contention. 


It is indeed no eaſy matter to preſerve an acknow- 
ledged impartiality, in talking of a man fo differ- 
ently regarded on account of his political, as well as 
his religious principles. Thoſe whom his politics 

may 
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may pleaſe, will be ſure to condemn him for his re- 
ligion; and, on the contrary, thoſe moſt ſtrongly 
attached to his theological opinions, are the moſt 
likely to decry his politics. On whatever fide he is 
regarded, he is ſure to have oppoſers; and this was 
perhaps what he moſt deſired, having from nature a 
mind better pleaſed with the ſtruggle than the vic- 


tory. 


Henry St John, Lord Viſcount Bolingbroke, was 
born in the year 1672, at Batterſea in Surry, at a 
ſeat that had been in the poſſeſſion of his anceſtors 
for ages before. His family was of the firſt rank, 
equally conſpicuous for its antiquity, dignity, apd 
large poſſeſſions. It is found to trace its original as 
high as Adam de Port, Baron of Baſing in Hamp- 
ſhire, before the conqueſt; and in a ſucceſſion of 
ages to have produced warriors, patriots, and ſtateſ- 
men, ſome of whom were conſpicuous for their loy- 
alty, and others for their defending the rights of the 
people. His grandfather, Sir Walter St John, of 
Batterſea, marrying one of the daughters of Lord 
Chief Juſtice St John, who as all know was ſtrongly 
attached to the republican party, Henry, the ſubject 
of the preſent memoir, was brought up in his fami- 
ly, and conſequently imbibed the firft principles of 


his education amongſt the diſſenters. At that time 
Daniel 
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Daniel Burgeſs, a fanatic of a very peculiar kind, be- 
ing at once poſſeſſed of zeal and humour, as well 
known for the archneſs of his conceits as the furious 


obſtinacy of his principles, was confeſſor in the Preſ- 


byterian way to his grandmother, and was appoint- 
ed to direct our author's firſt ſtudies. Nothing is 
ſo apt to diſguſt a feeling mind as miſtaken zeal; 
and perhaps the abſurdity of the firſt lectures he 
received might have given him that contempt for 
all religions, which he might have juſtly con- 
ceived againſt one. Indeed no taſk can be more 
mortifying than that he was condemned to undergo: 
« I was obliged (ſays he in one place), while yet a 
boy, to read over the Commentaries of Dr Manton, 
whoſe pride it was to have made an hundred and 
nineteen ſermons on the hundred and nineteenth 
pſalm.“ Dr Manton and his ſermons were not like- 
ly to prevail much on one who was perhaps the 
moſt ſharp- ſighted in the world at diſcovering the 
abſurdities of others, however he might have been 
guilty of eſtabliſhing many of his own. 


- 


But theſe dreary inſtitutions were of no very long 
continuance; as ſoon as it was fit to take him out 
of the hands of the women, he was ſent to Eaton 
School, and removed thence to Chriſt Church Col- 
lege in Oxford. His genius and underſtanding were 

Vo. II. 0 ſeen 
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ſeen and admired in both theſe ſeminaries : but his 
love of pleaſure had ſo much the aſcendancy, that 
he ſeemed contented rather with the conſciouſneſs 
of his on great powers than their exertion. How- 
ever, his friends, and thoſe who knew him moſt 
intimately, were thoroughly ſenſible of the extent 
of his mind; and when he left the univerſity, he 
was conſidered as one who had the faireſt opportu- 
nity of making a ſhining figure. in active life. 


Nature ſeemed not leſs kind to him in her ex- 
ternal embelliſhments than in adorning his mind. 
With the graces of an handſome perſon, and a 
face in which dignity was happily blended with 
{weetneſs, he had a manner of addreſs that was 
very engaging. His vivacity was always awake, his 
apprehenſion was quick, his wit refined, and his 
memory amazing: His ſubtilty in thinking and rea- 
ſoning were profound, and all theſe talents were 
adorned: with an elocution that was irreſiſtible. 


To the aſſemblage of ſo many gifts from nature, 
id was expected that art would ſoon give her ſiniſh- 
ing hand; and that a youth begun in excellence 
would ſoon arrive at perfection: but ſuch is the per- 
verſeneſs of human nature, that an age which ſhould 

have been employed in the acquiſition of knowledge, 
Was- 
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was diſſipated in pleaſure, and, inſtead of aiming to 
excel in praife-worthy purſuits, Bolingbroke ſeemed 
more ambitious of being thought the greateſt rake 
about town. This period might have been compa- 
red to that of fermentation in liquors, which grow 
muddy before they brighten ; but it muſt alſo be 
confeſt, that thoſe liquors which never ferment are 
ſeldom clear. In this ſtate of diſorder he was not 
without his lucid intervals; and even while he was 
noted for keeping Mifs Gumley, the moſt expenſive 
proſtitute in the kingdom, and bearing the greateſt 
quantity of wine without intoxication, he even then 


deſpiſed his paltry ambition. The love of ſtudy | 


(ſays he), and defire of knowledge, were what I felt 
all my life; and though my genius, nnlike the dæ- 
mon of Socrates, whiſpered ſo foftly, that very of- 
ten I heard him not in the hurry of theſe paſſions 
with which I was tranſported, yet ſome calmer hours 
there were, and in them I hearkened to him.” 
'Theſe ſecret admonitions were indeed very few, 
ſince his exceſſes are remembered to this very day. 
I have ſpoke to an old man, who aſſured me that he 
ſaw him and another of his companions run naked 
through the Park, in a fit of intoxication ; but then 
it was at a time when public decency might be tranſ- 
greſſed with leſs danger than at preſent. 

O 2 During 
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During this period, as all his attachments were 
to pleaſure, ſo his ſtudies only ſeemed to lean that 
way. His firſt attempts were in poetry, in which 
he diſcovers more wit than taſte, more labour than 
harmony in his verſification. We have a copy of 
his verſes prefixed to Dryden's Virgil, compliment- 
ing the poet, and praiſing his tranſlation. We have 
another not ſo well known, prefixed to a French 
work, publiſhed in Holland, by the Chevalier de 
St Hyacinth, entitled, Le Chef de Oeuvre d'un Inconnu. 
This performance is an humorous piece of criticiſm 
upon a miſerable old ballad, and Bolingbroke's com- 
pliment, though written in Engliſh, is printed in 
Greek characters, ſo that at the firſt glance it may 
deceive the eye, and be miſtaken for real Greek. 
There are two or three things more of his compo- 
ſition, which have appeared ſince his death, but 
which neither do honour to his parts or memory. 


In this mad career of pleaſure he continued for 
ſome time; but at length, in 1700, when he arri- 
ved at the twenty-eighth year of his age, he began 
to take a diſlike to this method of living, and to 
find that ſenſual pleaſure alone was not ſufficient to 
make the happineſs of a reaſonable creature. He 
therefore made his firſt effort to break from his ſtate 
of infatuation, by marrying the daughter and co- 
| : heireſs 
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heireſs of Sir Henry Wincheſcomb, a deſcendant 
from the famous Jack of Newbury, who, though 
but a clothier, in the reign of Henry VIII. was able 
to entertain the King and all his retinue in the moſt 
ſplendid manner. This lady was poſſeſſed of a for- 
tune exceeding forty thouſand pounds, and was not 
deficient in mental accompliſhments ; but whether 
he was not yet fully fatiated with his former plea- 
ſures, or whether her temper was not conformable 
to his own, it is certain they were far from living 
happily together. After cohabiting for ſome time 
together, they parted by mutual conſent, both 
equally diſpleaſed ; he complaining of the obſtinacy 
of her temper, ſhe of the ſhameleſſneſs of his infi- 
delity. A great part of her fortune ſome time af- 
ter, upon his attainder, was given her back ; but 
as her family eſtates were ſettled upon him, he en- 
joyed them after her death, upon the reverſal of 

his attainder. 
Having taken a reſolution to quit the allurements 
of pleaſure for the ſtronger attractions of ambition, 
ſoon after his marriage, he procured a ſeat in the 
Houſe of Commons, being elected for the borough 
of Wooten-Baſſet, in Wiltſhire, his father having 
ſerved ſeveral times for the ſame place. Beſides his 
natural endowments, and his large fortune, he had 
| other 
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other very conſiderable advantages that gave him 
weight in the Senate, and ſeconded his views. of 
preferment. His grandfather, Sir Walter St John, 
was {till alive, and that gentleman's intereſt was ſo 
great in his own county of Wilts, that he repre- 
ſented it two parliaments in a former reign. His 
father alſo was then the repreſentative for the ſame, 
and the intereſt of his wife's family in the houſe 
was very extenſive. Thus Bolingbroke took his 
ſeat with many accidental helps, but his chief and 
great reſource lay in his own extenſive abilities. 


At that time the Whig and the Tory parties 
were ſtrongly oppoſed in the Houſe, and pretty 
nearly balanced. In the latter years of King Wil- 
liam, the Tories, who from every motive were op- 
poſed to the Court, had been gaining popularity, 
and now began to make a public ſtand againſt their 
competitors. Robert Harley, afterwards Earl of 
Oxford, a ſtaunch and confirmed Tory, was, in the 


| year 1700, choſen Speaker of the Houſe of Com- 


mons, and was continued in the ſame upon the ac- 
ceſſion of Queen Anne, the year enſuing. Boling- 
broke had all along been bred up, as was before 
obferved, among the Diſſenters, his Friends leaned 
to that perſuaſion, and all his connections were in 
the Whig intereſt. However, either from principle, 


OT. 
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or from perceiving the Tory party to be then gain- 
ing ground, while the Whigs were declining, he 
ſoon changed his connections, and joined himſelf to 
Harely, for whom he then had the greateſt eſteem: 
nor did he bring him his vote alone, but his opi- 
nion; which even before the end of his firſt ſeſſion 
he rendered very conſiderable, the Houſe percei- 
ving, even in ſo young a ſpeaker, the greateſt elo- 
quence, united with the profoundeſt diſcernment. 
The year following he was again choſen anew for 
the ſame borough, and perſevered in his former at- 
tachments, by which he gained ſuch an authority 
and influence in the Houſe, that it was thought 


proper to reward his merit; and on the 1oth of A- 


pril 1704, he was appointed Secretary at War, and 
of the Marines, his friend Harley having a little 
before been made Secretary of State. 


The Tory party being thus eſtabliſhed in power, 


it may eaſily be ſuppoſed that every method would 


be uſed to depreſs the Whig intereſt, and to pre- 
vent it from riſing; yet ſo much juſtice was done 
even to Merit in an enemy, that the Duke or Marl- 
borough, who might bc conſidered as at the head 
of the oppoſite party, was ſupplied with all the ne- 
ceflaries for carrying on the war in Flanders with 


vigour; and it is remarkable, that the greateſt events 
of 
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of his campaigns, ſuch as the battles of Blenheim 
and Ramillies, and ſeveral glorious attempts made 
by the Duke to ſhorten the war by ſome decifive 
action, fell out while Bolingbroke was Secretary at 
War. In fact, he was a ſincere admirer of that 
great general, and avowed it upon all occaſions to 
the laſt moment of his life : he knew his faults, he 
admired his virtues, and had the boaſt of being in- 
ſtrumental in giving luſtre to thoſe triumphs, by 
which his own power was in a manner over-thrown. 


As the affairs of the nation were then in as fluc- 
tuating a ſtate as at preſent, Harley, after maintain- 
ing the lead for above three years, was in his turn 
obliged to ſubmit to the Whigs, who once more 
became the prevailing party, and he was compelled 
to reſign the ſeals. 'The friendſhip between him 
and Bolingbroke ſeems at this time to have been 


| fincere and diſintereſted; for the latter choſe to fol- 


low his fortune, and the next day reſigned his em- 
ployments in the Adminiſtration, following his 
friend's example, and ſetting an example at once of 
integrity and moderation. As an inſtance of this, 
when his coadjutors the Tories were for carrying a 
violent meaſure in the Houſe of Commons, in order 
to bring the Princeſs Sophia into England, Boling- | 
broke ſq artfully oppoſed. it, that it dropped without 


A 
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a debate. For this his moderation was praiſed, but 
perhaps at the expence of his ſagacity. - 


For ſome time the Whigs ſeemed to have gained 
a complete triumph, and upon the election of a new 
parliament, in the year 1708, Bolingbroke was not 
returned. 'The interval which followed of above 
two years, he employed in the ſevereſt ſtudy; and 
this recluſe period he ever after uſed to conſider as 
the moſt active and ſerviceable of his whole life. 
But his retirement was ſoon interrupted, by the 
prevailing of his party once more; for the Whig 
parliament being diſſolved in the year 1710, he was 
again choſen, and Harley being made Chancellor 
and Under Treaſurer of the Exchequer, the impor- 
tant poſt of Secretary of State was given to our 
author, in which he diſcovered a degree of genius 
and aſſiduity that perhaps have never been known 
to be united in one perſon to the ſame degree. 


The Engliſh annals ſcarce produce a more trying 
- juncture, or that required ſuch various abilities to 
regulate, He was then placed in a ſphere, where he 
was obliged to conduct the machine of ſtate, ſtrug- 
gling with a thouſand various calamities; a deſpe- 
rate and enraged party, whoſe characteriſtic it has 

Vor. II. Fu ever 
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ever been to bear none in power but themſelves; a 
war conducted by an able general, his profeſſed op- 
ponent, and whoſe victories only tended to render 
him every day more formidable; a foreign enemy, 
poſſeſſed of endleſs reſources, ar.d ſeeming to gather 
ſtrength from every defeat; an inſidious alliance, 
that wanted only to gain the advantages of victory, 
without contributing to the expences of the combat; 
4 weak declining miſtreſs, that was led by every 
report, and ſeemed ready to liſten to whatever was 
ſaid againſt him; ſtill more, a gloomy, indolent, and 
ſuſpicious colleague, that envied his power, and 
hated him for his abilities: theſe were a part of the 
difficulties that Bolingbroke had to ſtruggle with in 
office, and under which he was to conduct the 
treaty of the peace of Utrecht, which was conſider- 
ed as one of the moſt complicated negotiations that 
hiſtory can afford. But nothing ſeemed too great 
for his abilities and induſtry, he ſet himſelf to the 
undertaking with ſpirit: he began to pave the way 
to the intended treaty by making the people diſcon- 
tented at the continuance of the war: for this pur- 
poſe he employed himſelf in drawing up accurate 
computations of the numbers of our own men, and 
that of foreigners employed in its deſtructive- pro- 
greſs. He even wrote in the Examiners, and other 


periodical papers of the times, ſhewing how much 
of 
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of the burden reſted upon England, and how little 
was ſuſtained by thoſe who falſely boaſted their al- 
liance. By theſe means, and after much debate in 
the Houſe of Commons, the Queen received a pe- 
tition from Parliament, ſhewing the hardſhips the 
allies had put upon England in carrying on this war, 
and conſequently how neceſſary it was to apply re- 
lief to ſo ill-judged a connexion. It may be eafily 
ſuppoſed that the Dutch, againſt whom this petition 
was chiefly levelled, did all that was in their power 
to oppole it; many of the foreign courts alſo, with 
' whom we had any tranſactions, were continually at 


work to defeat the Miniſter's intentions. Memorial 


was delivered after memorial ; the people of Eng- 
land, the Parliament, and all Europe were made ac- 
quainted with the injuſtice and the dangers of ſuch 
a proceeding : however, Bolingbroke went on with 
ſteadineſs and reſolution, and although the attacks 
of his enemies at home might have been deemed 
ſufficient to employ his attention, yet he was obliged 
at the ſame time that he furniſhed materials to the 
preſs in London, to furnith inſtructions to all our 
Miniſters and Ambaſſadors abroad, who would do 


nothiug but in purſuance of his directions. As an 


orator, in the Senate he exerted all his eloquence 
he ſtated all the great points that were brought be- 


fore the houſe; he anſwered the objections that were 


P 2 made 
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made by the leaders of the oppoſition ; and all this 
with ſuch ſucceſs, that even his enemies, while they 
oppoſed his power, acknowledged his abilities. In- 
deed, ſuch were the difficulties he had to encoun- 
ter, that we find him acknowledging himſelf ſome 
years-after, that he never looked back on this great 
event, paſſed as it was, without a ſecret emotion of 
mind, when he compared the vaſtneſs of the un- 
dertaking, and the importance of the ſucceſs, with 
the means employed to bring it about, arid with thoſe 
which were employed to fruſtrate his intentions. 


While he was thus induſtriouſly employed, he was 
not without the rewards that deſerved to follow ſuch 
abilities, joined to fo much affiduity. In July 1712, 
he was created Baron St John, of Lidyard Tregoze, 
in Wiltſhire, and Viſcount Bolingbroke, by the laſt 
of which titles he is now generally known, and is 
likely to be talked of by poſterity : he was alſo the 
ſame year appointed Lord Lieutenant of the county 
of Eflex. By the titles of Tregoze and Bolingbroke, 
he united the honours of the elder and younger 
branch of his family; and thus tranſmitted into one 
channel, the oppoſing intereſts of two races that 
had been diſtinguiſhed, one for their loyalty to King 
Charles I. the other for their attachment to the par- 
lament that oppoſed him. It was afterwards his 

boaſt, 
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boaſt, that he ſteered clear of the extremes for which 
his anceftors had been diſtinguiſhed, having kept the 
ſpirit of freedom of the one, and acknowledged the 
ſubordination that diſtinguiſhed the other. | 


Bolingbroke being thus raiſed very near the ſum- 
mit of power, began to perceive more nearly the de- 
fects of him who was placed there. He now began 
to find that Lord Oxford, whoſe party he had fol- 
lowed, and whoſe perſon he had eſteemed, was by 
no means ſo able or ſo induſtrious as he ſuppoſed 
him to be. He now began from his heart torenounce 
the friendſhip which he once had for his coadjutor 
he began to imagine him treacherous, mean; indo- 
lent, and invidious; he even began to aſcribe his 
own promotion to Oxford's hatred, and to ſuppoſe 
that he was ſent up to the Houſe of Lords only to 
render him contemptible. Theſe ſuſpicions were 
partly true, and partly ſuggeſted by Bolingbroke's 
own ambition; being ſenſible of his own ſuperior 
importance and capacity, he could not bear to ſee 
another take the lead in public affairs, when he knew 
they owed their chief ſucceſs to his own manage- 
ment. Whatever might have been his motives, whe- 
ther of contempt, hatred, or ambition, it is certain 
an irreconcileable breach began between theſe two 
leaders of their party; their mutual hatred was ſo 
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great, that even their own common intereſt, the 
vigour of their negotiations, and the ſafety of their 
friends, were entirely ſacrificed to it. It was in vain 
that Swift, who was admitted into their counſels, 
urged the unſeaſonable impropriety of their diſputes; 
that while they were thus at variance within the walls, 
the enemy were making irreparable breaches with- 
out. Bolingbroke's antipathy was ſo great, that even 
ſucceſs would have been hateful to him, if Lord Ox- 
ford were to be a partner. He abhorred him to that 
degree, that he could not bear to be joined with 
him in any caſe; and even ſome time after, when 
the lives of both were aimed at, he could not think 
of concerting meaſures with him. for their mutual 
ſafety, preferring even death itſelf to the appearance 
of a temporary friendſhip. 


Nothing could have been more weak and injudi- 
cious than their mutual animoſities at this juncture 
and it may be aſſerted with truth, that men who 
were unable to ſuppreſs or conceal reſentments upon 
ſuch a trying occaſion, were unfit to take the lead 
in any meaſures, be their induſtry or their abilities 


ever ſo great. In fact, their diſſentions were ſoon 
found to involve not only them, but their party, in 
utter ruin; their hopes had for ſome time been de- 
clining, the Whigs were daily gaining ground, and 

the 
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the Queen's death ſoon after totally deſtroyed all 
their ſchemes with their power. 


Upon the acceſſion of George I. to the throne, 
dangers began to threaten the late Miniſtry on eve- 
ry ſide; whether they had really intentions of bring- 
ing in the Pretender, or whether the Whigs made 
it a pretext for deſtroying them, is uncertain z but 
the King very ſoon began to ſhew, that they were 
to expect neither favour. nor mercy at his hands. 
Upon his landing at Greenwich, when the Court 
came to wait upon him, and Lord Oxford among 
the number, he ſtudiouſly avoided taking any notice 
of him, and teſtified his reſentment by the careſſes 
he beſtowed upon. the members of the oppoſite fac- 
tion. A regency had been ſome time before ap- 
pointed to govern the kingdom, and Addiſon was 
made Secretary. Bolingbroke ſtill maintained his 
place of State Secretary, but ſubject to the contempt 
of the great, and the inſults of the mean. The 
firſt ſtep taken by them to mortify him, was to or- 
der all letters and packets directed to the Secretary 
of State to be ſent to Mr Addiſon; ſo that Boling- 
broke was in fact removed from his office, that is, 
the execution of it, in two days after the Queen's 
death. But this was not the worſt, for his morti- 
fications were continually heightened, by the daily 


humiliation 
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humiliation of waiting at the door of the apartment 
where the regency fat, with a bag in his hand, and 
being all the time, as it were on purpoſe, expoſed 
to the inſolence of thoſe who were tempted by their 
natural malevolence, or who expected to make their 
court to thoſe in power by abuſing him. 


Upon this ſudden turn of fortune, when the ſeals 
were taken from him, he went into the country, 
and having received a meſſage from Court, to be 
preſent when the ſeal was taken from the door of 
the Secretary's office, he excuſed himſelf, alledging, 
that ſo trifling a ceremony might as well be per- 
formed by one of the Under Secretaries ; but at the 
fame time requeſted the honour of kiſſing the King's 
hand, to whom he teſtified the utmoſt ſubmiſſion. 
This requeſt however was rejected with diſdain : 
the King had been taught to regard him as an ene- 
my, and threw himſelf entirely on the Whigs for 


ſafety and protection. 


The new parliment, moſtly compoſed of Whigs, 
met the 17th of March; and, in the King's ſpeech 
from the throne, many inflaming hints were given, 
and many methods of violence were chalked out to 
the two houſes. The firſt ſteps (ſays Lord Bo- 


lingbroke, ſpeaking on this occaſion) in both were 
perfectly 
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perfectly anſwerable; and, to the ſhame of the peer- 
age be it ſpoken, I ſaw at that time ſeveral Lords 
concur to condemn, in one general vote, all that 
they had approved in a former parliament, by ma- 
ny particular reſolutions. Among ſeveral bloody 
reſolutions propoſed and agitated at this time, the 
reſolution of impeaching me of high treaſon was ta- 
ken; and I took that of leaving England, not in a 
panic terror, improved by the artifices of the Duke 
of Marlborough, whom I knew even at that time 
too well to act by his advice or information, in any 
caſe, but on ſuch grounds as the proceedings which 
ſoon followed ſufficiently juſtified, and ſuch as I 
have never repented building upon. Thoſe-who 
blamed it in the firſt heat, were ſoon after obliged 
to change their language : for what other reſolution 
could I take ? The method of proſecution deſigned 
againſt me, would have put me out of a condition 
immediately to act for myſelf, or to ſerve thoſe 
who were leſs expoſed than me, but who' were 
however in danger. On the other hand, how few 
were there on whoſe aſſiſtance I could depend, or 
to whom I would even in theſe circumſtances be 
obliged. The ferment in the nation was wrought 
up to a conſiderable height; but there was at that 
time no reaſon to expect that it could influence the 
proceedings in parliament, in favour of thoſe who 
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fhould be accuſed ; left to its own movement, it 
was much more proper to quicken than flacken the 
proſecution; and who was there to guide its moti- 
ons? The Tories, who had been true to one ano- 
ther to the laſt, were a handful, and no great vigour 
could be expected from them: the Whimſicals, diſ- 
appointed of the figure which they hoped to make, 
began indeed to join their old friends. One of the 
principal among them, namely, the Earl of Angle- 
ſea, was ſo very good as to confeſs to me, that if the 
Court had called the ſervants of the late Queen to 
account, and ſtopped there, he muſt have conſider- 
ed himſelf as a judge, and acted according to his 
conſcience, on what ſhould have appeared to him: 
but that war had been declared to the whole Tory 
party, and that now the ſtate of things was altered. 
This diſcourſe needed no commentary, and proved 
to me, that I had never erred in the judgment I 
made of this ſet of men. Could I then reſolve to 
be obliged to them, or to ſuffer with Oxford ? As 
much as I was ſtill heated by the diſputes in which 
I had been all my life engaged againſt the Whigs, 
I would ſooner have choſen to owe my ſecurity to 
their indulgence than to the aſſiſtance of the Whim- 
ficals: but I thought baniſhment, with all her train 
of evils, preferable to either.” 


Such 
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Such was the miſerable ſituation to which he was 
reduced upon this occaſion ; of all the number of 


his former flatterers and dependents, ſcarce one was 


found remaining. Every hour brought freſh reports 
of his alarming ſituation, and the dangers which 


threatened him and his party on all ſides. Prior, 


who had been employed 'in negotiating the treaty 
of Utrecht, was come over to Dover, and had pro- 


miſed to reveal all he knew. The Duke of Marl. 


borough planted his creatures round his Lordſhip, 
who artfully endeavoured to increaſe the danger; 
and an impeachment was actually preparing, in which 
he was accuſed of high treaſon. It argued therefore 
no great degree of timidity in his Lordſhip, to take 
the firſt opportunity to withdraw from danger, and 
to ſuffer the firſt boilings of popular animoſity to 
quench the flame that had been raiſed againſt him: 
_ accordingly, having made a gallant ſhew of deſpi- 
ſing the machinations againſt him, having appeared 
in a very unconcerned manner at the play-houſe in 
Drury-lane, and having beſpoke another play for 
the night enſuing ; having ſubſcribed to a new ope- 
ra that was to be acted ſome time after, and talked 
of making an elaborate defence, he went off that 
ſame night in diſguiſe to Dover, as a ſervant to Le 
Vigne, a meſſenger belonging to the French King; 


and there one William Morgan, who had been a 


Captain 
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Captain in General Hill's regiment of dragoons, hi- 
red a veſſel, and carried him over to Calais, where 
the governor attended him in his coach, and car- 
ried him to his houſe with all poſſible diſtinction. 

The news of Lord Bolingbroke's flight was ſoon 
known over the whole town; and the next day, a 
letter from him to Lord Lanſdowne was handed 

about in print, to the following effect: 


c Mr Lonkn, | 

ce J left the town ſo abruptly, that I had no time 
to take leave of you or any of my friends. You 
will excuſe me, when you know that I had certain 
and repeated informations, from ſome who are in 
the ſecret of affairs, that a reſolution was taken by 
thoſe who have power to execute it, to purſue me 
to the ſcaffold. My blood was to have been the 
cement of a new alliance, nor could my innocence 
be any ſecurity, after it had once been demanded 
from abroad, and reſolved on at home, that it was 
neceſſary to cut me off. Had there been the leaſt 
reaſon to hope for a fair and open trial, after having 
been already prejudged unheard by two Houſes of 
Parliament, I ſhould not have declined the ſtricteſt 
examination. I challenge the moſt inveterate of 
enemies to produce any one inſtance of a criminal 
correſpondence, 
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correſpondence, or the leaſt corruption of any part 
of the adminiſtration in which I was concerned. If 
my zeal for the honour and dignity of my royal miſ- 
treſs, and the true intereſt of my country, has any 
where tranſported me to let {lip a warm or unguarded 
expreſſion, I hope the, moſt favourable interpreta- 
tion will be put upon it. It is a comfort that will 
remain with me in all my misfortunes, that I ſerved 
her Majeſty faithfully and dutifully, in that eſpeci- 
ally which ſhe had moſt at heart, relieving her peo- 
ple from a bloody and expenſive war, and that I 
have alſo been too much an Engliſhman, to ſacrifice 
the intereſt of my country to any foreign ally; and 
it is for this crime only that I am now driven from 
thence. You ſhall here more at large from me 
ſhortly. 
Yours,” &c. 


No ſooner was it univerſally known that he was 
retired to France, than his flight was conſtrued into 
a proof of his guilt ; and his enemies accordingly ſet 
about driving on his impeachment with redoubled 
alacrity. Mr, afterwards Sir Robert Walpole, who 
had ſuffered a good deal by his attachment to the 
Whig intereſt dufing the former reign, now under- 
took to bring in and conduct the charge againſt him 
in the Houſe of Commons. His impeachment con- 


liſted 
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ſiſted of fix articles, which Walpole read to the 
Houſe, in ſubſtance as follows. Firſt, That where- 
as the Lord Bolingbroke had aſſured the Dutch 
Miniſters, that the Queen his miſtreſs would make 
no peace but in concert with them, yet he had ſent 
Mr Prior to France, that ſame year, with propoſals 
for a treaty of peace with that Monarch, without 
the conſent of the allies. Secondly, That he ad- 
viſed and promoted the making a ſeparate treaty of 
convention with France, which was ſigned in Sep- 
tember. Thirdly, That he diſcloſed to M. Meſna- 
ger, the French Miniſter at London, this conven- 
tion, which was the preliminary inſtructions to her 
Majeſty's Plenipotentiaries at Utrecht. Fourthly, 
That her Majeſty's final inſtructions to her Pleni- 
potentiaries were diſcloſed by him to the Abbot 
Gualtier, who was an emiſſary of France. Fifthly, 
That he diſcloſed to the French the manner how 
Tournay in Flanders might be gained by them. 
And laſtly, That he adviſed and promoted the yield- 
ing up Spain and the Weſt Indies to the Duke of 
Anjou, then an enemy to her Majeſty. 'Theſe were 
urged by Walpole with great vehemence, and ag- 
gravated with all the eloquence of which he was 
maſter. He challenged any perſon in the houſe to 
appear in behalf of the accuſed ; and aſſerted, that 


to vindicate, were in a manner to ſhare his guilt. In 
this 
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this univerſal conſternation of the 'Tory party, none 
was for ſome time ſeen to ſtir ; but at length Gene- 
ral Roſs, who had received favours from his Lord- 
ſhip, boldly ſtood up, and ſaid he wondered that 
no man more capable was found to appear in de- 
fence of the accuſed. However, in attempting to 
proceed, he heſitated ſo much, that he was obliged 
to fit down, obſerving, that he would reſerve what 
he had to ſay to another opportunity. It may eaſi- 
ly be ſuppoſed, that the Whigs found no great dif- 
ficulty in paſſing the vote for his impeachment 
through the Houſe of Commons. It was brought 
into that Houſe on the roth of June 1715; It was 
ſent up to the Houſe of Lords on the 6th of Auguſt 
enſuing, and in conſequence of which he was at- 
tainted by them of high treaſon on the 10th of 
September. Nothing could be more unjuſt than 
ſuch a ſentence ; but juſtice had been long drowned 
in the ſpirit of party. | 


Bolingbroke thus finding all hopes cut off at 
home, began to think of improving his wretched 
fortune upon the continent. He had left England 
with a very ſmall fortune, and his attainder totally 
cut off all reſources for the future. In this depreſ- 
ſed ſituation, he began to liſten to ſome propoſals 


which were made him by the Pretender, who was 
then 
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then reſiding at Barr, in France, and who was de- 
firous of admitting Bolingbroke into his ſecret coun- 
cils. A propoſal of this nature had been made him 
ſhortly after his arrival at Paris, and before his at- 
tainder at home; but while he had yet any hopes 
of ſucceeding in England, he abſolutely refuſed, and 
made the beſt applications his ruined fortune would 
permit, to prevent the extremity of his proſecution. 


He had for ſome time waited for an opportunity 
of determining himſelf, even after he found it vain 
to think of-making his peace at home. He let his 
Jacobite friends in England know that they had 
but to command him, and he was ready to venture 


in their ſervice the little all that remained, as frank- 


ly as he had expoſed all that was gone. At length . 
(ſays he, talking of himſelf), thoſe commands came, 
and were executed in the following manner. The 
perſon who was ſent to me, arrived in the begin- 
ning of July 1715 at the place to which I had retir- 


ed in Dauphine. He ſpoke in the name of all the 


friends whoſe authority could influence me; and 
he brought me word that Scotland was not only 
ready to take arms, but under ſome ſort of diſſa- 
tisfaction to be witheld from beginning: that in 
England the people were exaſperated againſt the 
government to ſuch a degree, that, far from want- 


ing 
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ing to be encouraged, they could not be reſtrained 
from inſulting it on every occaſion; that the whole 
Tory party was become avowedly Jacobites; that 
many officers of the army, and the majority of the 
ſoldiers, were well affected to the cauſe; that the 
city of London was ready to riſe, and that the en- 
terprizes for ſeizing of ſeveral places were ripe for 
execution; in a word, that moſt of the principal To- 
ries were in a concert with the Duke of Ormond 
(for I had preſſed particularly to be informed whe- 
ther his Grace acted alone, or if not, who were his 
council); and that the others were ſo diſpoſed, that 
there remained no doubt of their joining as ſoon as 
the firſt blow ſhould be ſtruck. He added, that 
my friends were a little ſurpriſed to obſerve that I 
lay neuter in ſuch a conjuncture. He repreſent- 
ed to me the danger I ran of being prevented by 
people of all ſides from having the merit of engaging 
early in this enterpriſe, and how unaccountable it 


would be for a man, impeached and attainted un- 


der the preſent government, to take no ſhare in 
bringing about a revolution fo near at hand, and ſo 
certain. He entreated that I would defer no long- 
er to join the Chevalier, to adviſe and afliſt in car- 
rying on his affairs, and to ſolicit and negotiate at 
the court of France, where my friends imagined 
that I ſhould not fail to meet a favourable reception, 
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and from whence they made no doubt of receiving 
aſſiſtance in a fituation of affairs ſo critical, ſo unex- 
| pected, and fo promifing. He concluded, by giving 
me a letter from the Pretender, whom he had ſeen 
in his way to me, in which I was preffed to repair 
without loſs of time to Comercy ; and this inftance 
was grounded on the meſſage which the bearer of 
the letter had brought me from England. In the 
progreſs of the converſation with the meſſenger, he 
related a number of facts, which ſatisfied me as to 
the general difpoſition of the people; but he gave 
me little ſatĩsfaction as to the meaſures taken to im- 
prove this diſpoſition, for driving the buſineſs on 
with vigour, if it tended to a revolution, or for ſup- 
porting it to advantage if it ſpun into a war. When 
I queſtioned him concerning ſeveral perſons whoſe 
diſinclination to the government admitted no doubt, 
and whofe names, quality, and experience were ve- 
ry eſſential to the fuccefs of the undertaking ; he 
owned to me that they kept a great reſerve, and 
did at moſt but encourage others to act by general 
and dark expreſſions. I received this account and 
this ſummons ill in my bed; yet, important as the 
matter was, a few minutes ſerved to determine me. 
The circumſtances wanting to form a reaſonable in- 
ducement to engage, did not excuſe me; but the 
ſmart of a bill of attainder tingled in every vein, 


and 
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and I looked on my party to be under oppreſſion, 
and to call for my aſſiſtance. Befides which, I con- 
ſidered firſt that I ſhould be certainly informed, 
when I conferred with the Chevalier, of many par- 
ticulars unknown to this gentleman; for I did not 
imagine that the Engliſh could be ſo near to take 
up arms as he repreſented them to be, on no other 
foundation than that which he expoſed, 


In this manner having for ſome time debated with 
Himſelf, and taken his reſolution, he loſt no time in 
repairing to the Pretender at Comercy, and took the 
ſeals of that nominal King, as he had formerly thoſe 
of his potent miſtreſs. But this was a terrible fall- 
ing off indeed; and the very firſt conyerſation he 
had with this weak projector, gave him the moſt un- 
favourable expectations of future ſucceſs. He talk- 
ed to me (ſays his Lordſhip) like a man who expect- 
ed every moment to ſet out for England or Scotland, 
but who did not very well know for which; and 
_ when he entered into the particulars of his affairs, 
I found, that, concerning the former, he had no- 
thing more circumſtantial or poſitive to go upon, 
than what I have already related. But the Duke 
of Ormond had been for ſome time, I cannot ſay 
how long, engaged with the Chevalier : he had ta- 
ken the direction of this whole affair, as far as it 
| R 2 related 
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related to England, upon himſelf, and had received 
a commiſſion for this purpoſe, which contained the 
moſt ample powers that could be given. But ſtill, 
however, all was unſettled, undetermined, and ill 
underſtood. The Duke had aſked from France a 
ſmall body of forces, a ſum of money, and v quan- 
tity of ammunition ; but to the firſt part of the re- 
queſt he received a flat denial, but was made to 
hope that ſome arms and ſome ammunition might 
be given. This. was but a very gloomy proſpect ; 
yet hope ſwelled the depreſſed party ſo high, that 

they talked of nothing leſs than an inſtant and rea- 
dy revolution. It was their intereſt to be ſecret and 
induſtrious; but rendered ſanguine by their paſſi- 
ons, they made no doubt of ſubverting a govern- 
ment with which they were angry, and gave as 
great an alarm as would have been imprudent at 
the eve of a general inſurrection. 


Such was the ſtate of things when Bolingbroke 
arrived to take up his new office at Comercy; and 
although he ſaw the deploreable ſtate of the party 
with which he was embarked, yet he reſolved to 
give his affairs the beſt complexion he was able, and 
ſet out for Paris, in order to procure from that court, 
the neceſſary ſuccours for his new maſter's invaſion 
of England. But his reception and negotiations at 
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Paris were ſtill more unpromiſing than thoſe at Co- 
mercy, and nothing but abſolute infatuation ſeemed 
to dictate every meaſure taken by the part y. He 
there found a multitude of people at work, and eve- 
ry one doing what ſeemed good in his own eyes; 
no ſubordination, no order, no concert. The Ja- 


cobites had wrought one another up to look upon 


the ſucceſs of the preſent deſigns as infallible: every 
meeting-houſe which the populace demoliſhed, as 
he himſelf ſays, every little drunken riot which hap- 
pened, ſerved to confirm them in theſe ſanguine 
expectations; and there was hardly one among 
them who would loſe the air of contributing by his 
intrigues to the reſtoration, which he took for 
granted would be brought about in a few weeks. 
Care and hope, ſays our author very humorouſly, 
ſat on every buſy Iriſh face; thoſe who could read 
and write had letters to ſhew, and. thoſe who had 
not arrived at this pitch of erudition had their ſe- 
crets to whiſper. No ſex was excluded from this 
miniſtry, Fanny Oglethorpe kept her corner in it, 
and Olive Trant, a woman of the ſame mixed re- 
putation, was the great wheel of this political ma- 
chine. The ridiculous correſpondence was carried 
on with England by people of like inaportance, and. 
who were buſy in ſounding the alarm in the ears of 
zn enemy whom it was their intere ft to ſurpriſi2. 
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By theſe means, as he himſelf continues to inform 
us, the government of England was put upon its 
guard; ſo that, before he came to Paris, what was 
doing had been diſcovered. The little armament 
made at Havre de Grace, 'which furniſhed the on- 
ly means to the Pretender of landing on the coaſts 
of Britain, and which had exhauſted the treaſury 
of St Germains, was talked of publicly. The Earl 
of Stair, the Engliſh Miniſter at that city, very ſoon 
diſcovered its deſtination, and all the particulars of 
the intended invaſion; the names of the perſons 
from whom ſupplies came, and who were particu- 
larly active in the deſign, were whiſpered about at 
tea-tables and coffee-houſes. In ſhort, what by 
the indiſcretion of the projectors, what by the pri- 
vate intereſts and ambitious views of the French, 
the moſt private tranſactions came to light; and 
ſuch of the more prudent plotters, who ſuppoſed 
that they had truſted their heads to the keeping of 
one or two friends, were in reality at the mercy of 
numbers. Into ſuch company, exclaims our noble 
writer, was I fallen for my fins. Still, however, 
he went on, ſteering in the wide ocean without a 
compaſs, till the death of Louis XIV. and the ar- 
rival of the Duke of Ormond at Paris, rendered all 
His endeavours abortive. Yet notwithſtanding theſe 
unfavourable circumſtances, he ſtill continued to 

diſpatch 
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diſpatch ſeveral meſſages and directions for England, 
to which he received very evaſive and ambiguous 
anſwers. Among the number of theſe, he drew 
up a paper at Chaville, in concert with the Duke of 
Ormond, Marſhall Berwick, and De Torcy, which 
was ſent to England juſt before the death of the 
King of France, repreſenting that France could not 
anſwer the demands of their memorial, and pray- 
ing directions what to do. A reply to this came to 
him through the French Secretary of State, where- 
in they declared themſelves unable to ſay any thing, 
till they ſaw what turn affairs would take on the 
death of the King, which had reached their ears. 
Upon another occaſion, a meſſage coming from 
Scotland to preſs the Chevalier to haſten their ri- 
ling, he diſpatched a meſſenger to London to the 
Earl of Mar, to tell him that the concurrence of 
England in the inſurrection, was ardently wiſhed 
and expected; but inſtead of that nobleman's wait- 
— ing for inſtructions, he had already gone into the 
Highlands, and had actually put himfelf at the head 
of his clans. After this, in concert with the Duke 
of Ormond, he diſpatched one Mr Hamilton, who 
got all the papers by heart, for fear of a miſc ar- 
riage, to their friends in England, to inform 
them, that though the Chevalier was deſtitute of 
ſuccour, and all reaſonable hopes of it, yet he worild 
land 
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land as they pleaſed in England or Scotland, at 
a miny te's warning; and therefore they might riſe 
immediately after they had ſent diſpatches to him. 
To thi; meſſage Mr Hamilton returned very ſoon 
with a1 1 anſwer given by Lord Lanſdowne, in the 
name f all the perſons privy to the ſecret, that 
ſince à fairs grew daily worſe, and would not mend 
by del xy, the malcontents in England had refolved 
to declare immediately, and would be ready to join 
the Duke of Ormond on his landing; adding, that 
his pe rſon would be as ſaſe in England as in Scot- 
land, and that in every other reſpect it was better 


he ſt (ould land in England; that they had uſed 


their utmoſt endeavours, and hoped the weſtern 
coun ties would be in a good poſture to receive him, 
and that he ſhould land as near as poſſible to Ply- 
mor ith. With theſe aſſurances the Duke of Or- 
mot id embarked, though he had heard before of 
the ſeizure of many of his moſt zealous aderents, 
of t he diſperſion of many more, and the conſterna- 
tior 1 of all; ſo that, upon his arrival at Plymouth, 
fin“ ling nothing in readineſs, he returned to Bri- 
tan ny. In theſe circumſtances the Pretender him- 
ſelf * ſent to have a veſlel got ready for him at Dun- 
kit k, in which he went to Scotland, leaving Lord 
Bo lingbroke all this while at Paris, to try if by any 
met ans ſome aſſiſtance might not be procured, wi- 

| n thout 
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thout which all hopes of ſucceſs were at an end. 
It was during his negotiation upon this miſerable 
proceeding, that he was ſent for by Mrs Trant (a 
woman who had ſome time before ingratiated her- 
felf with the Regent of France, by ſupplying him 
with miſtreſſes from England), to a little houſe in 
the Bois de Boulogne, where ſhe lived with Ma- 
damoiſelle Chauſſery, an old ſuperannuated waiting- 
woman belonging to the Regent. By theſe he was 
acquainted with the meaſures they had taken for 
che ſervice of the Duke of Ormond; although Bo- 
lingbroke, who was actual ſecretary to the negoti- 
ation, had never been admitted to a confidence in 
their ſecrets. He was therefore a little ſurpriſed, 
at finding ſuch mean agents employed without his 
privity, and very ſoon found them utterly unequal 
to the taſæ. He quickly therefore withdrew him- 
ſelf from fuch wretched auxiliaries, and the Re- 
gent himſelf ſeemed pleaſed at his defection. 


In the mean time the Pretender ſet ſail from 
Dunkirk for Scotland; and though Bolingbroke 
had all along perceived that his cauſe was hopeleſs 
and his projects ill deſigned; although he had met 
with nothing but oppoſition and difappointment in 
his ſervice; yet he conſidered that this of all others 
was the time he could. not be permitted to relax in 

. | the 
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the cauſe. He now therefore neglected no means, 
forgot no argument which his underſtanding could 
fuggeſt, in applying to the Court of France: but 
his ſucceſs was not anſwerable to his induſtry. The 
King of France, not able to furniſh the Pretender 
with money himſelf, had writ ſome time before his 
death to his grandſon the King of Spain, and had 
obtained from him a promiſe of forty thouſand 
crowns. A ſmall part of this ſum had been recei- 
ved by the Queen's Treaſurer at St Germains, and 
had been ſent to Scotland, or employed- to defray 
the expences which were daily making on the coaſt : 
at the ſame time Bolingbroke preſſed the Spaniſh 


Ambaſſador at Paris, and ſohcited the Miniſter at 


the Court of Spain. He took care to have a num- 
ber of officers picked out of the Iriſh troops which 
ſerve in France, gave them their routes, and ſent 
a ſhip to receive and tranfport them to Scotland. 


Still however the money came in ſo flowly, and in 


ſuch trifling ſums, that it turned to little account; 
and the officers were on their way to the Pretender. 
At the ſame time he formed a deſign of engaging 
French Privateers in the expedition, that were to 
have carried whatever ſhould be neceffary to ſend 
to any part of Britain in their firſt voyage, and then 
to cruize under the Pretender's commiſſion. He 
had actually agreed for ſome, and had it in his pow- 

er 
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er to have made the ſame bargain with others: 
Sweden on one fide, and Scotland on the other, 
could have afforded them retreats; and-if the war 
had been kept up in any part of the mountains, 
this armament would have been of the utmoſt ad- 
vantage. But all his projects and negotiations fail- 
ed, by the Pretender's precipitate return, who was 
not above ſix weeks in his expedition, and flew 
out of Scotland even before all had been tried in his 
defence. 


The expedition being in this manner totally de- 
feated, Bolingbroke now began to think that it was 
his duty, as well as intereſt, to ſave the poor re- 
mains of the diſappointed party. He never had any 
great opinion of the Pretender's ſucceſs before he 
ſet off; but when this adventurer had taken the laſt 
ſtep which it was in his power to make, our Secre- 
tary then reſolved to ſuffer neither him, nor the 
Scotch, to be any longer bubbles of their own cre- 
dulity, and of the ſcandalous artifices of the French 
Court. In a converſation he had with the Marſhal 
de Huxelles, he took occaſion to declare, that he 
would not be the inſtrument of amuſing the Scotch; 
and ſince he was able to do them no ſervice, he 
would at leaſt inform them of what little depen- 
dence they might place upon aſſiſtance from France. 
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He added, that he would ſend them veſſels, which, 
with thoſe already on the coaſt of Scotland, might 
ſerve to bring off the Pretender, the Earl of Mar, 
and as many others as poſſible. 'The Marſhal ap- 
proved his reſolution, and adviſed him to execute it 
as the only thing which was left to do; but in the 
mean time the Pretender landed at Graveline, and 
gave orders to ſtop all veſſels bound on his account 
to Scotland; and Bolingbroke ſaw him the morning 
after his arrival at St Germains, and he received 
him with open arms. 


As it was the Secretary's buſineſs, as ſoon as Bo- 
lingbroke heard of his return, he went to acquaint 
the French Court with it, when it was recommend- 
ed to him to adviſe the Pretender to proceed to Bar 
with all poſſible diligence; and in this meaſure Bo- 
lingbroke entirely concurred. But the Pretender 
himſelf was in no ſuch haſte ; he had a mind to ſtay 
ſome time at St Germains, and in the neighbour- 
hood of Paris, and to have a private meeting with 
the Regent: He accordingly. ſent Bolingbroke to 
ſolicit this meeting, who exerted all his influence 
in the negotiation. He wrote and ſpoke to the Mar- 
ſhal de Huxelles, who anſwered him by word of 
mouth and by letters, refuſing him by both, and 
alluring him that the Regent ſaid the things which 


were 
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were aſked were puerilities, and {wore he would 
not ſee him. The Secretary, no ways diſpleaſed 
with his ill ſucceſs, returned with this anſwer to 
his "maſter, who acquieſced in this determination, 
and declared he would inſtantly fet out for Lorrain, 
at the ſame time aſſuring Bolingbroke of his firm 
reliance on his integrity. U 


However, the Pretender, inſtead of taking poſt 
for Lorrain, as he had promiſed, went to a little 
houſe in the Bois de Boulonge, where his female 
miniſters reſided, and there continued for ſeveral 
days, ſeeing the Spaniſh and Swediſh Miniſters, and 
even the Regent himſelf, It might have been in 
theſe interviews that he was ſet againſt his new Se- 
cretary, and taught to believe that he had been re- 
miſs in his duty, and falſe to his truſt; Be this as 
it will, a few days after, the Duke of Ormond came 
to ſee Bolingbroke, and having firſt prepared him 
for the ſurpriſe, put into his hands a note directed 
to the Duke, and a little ſcrap of paper directed to 
the Secretary; they were both in the Pretender's 
hand-writing, and dated as if written by him on his 
way to Lorrain : but in this Bolingbroke was not to 
be deceived, who knew the place of his preſent re- 
ſidence. In one of theſe papers the Pretender de- 
clared that he had no further occafion for the Se_ 

cretary's 
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cretary's ſervice, and the other was an order to him 
to-give up the papers in his office; all which, he 
obſerves, might have been contained in a letter-caſe 
of a moderate ſize. He gave the Duke the ſeals, 
and ſome papers which he could readily come at; 
but for ſome others, in which there were ſeveral 
inſinuations under the Pretender's own hand, re- 
flecting upow the Duke himſelf, theſe he took care 
to convey by a ſafe hand, fince it would have been 
very improper that the Duke ſhould have ſeen them. 
As he thus gave up without ſcruple all the papers 
which remained in his hands, becauſe he was de- 
termined never to make uſe of them, ſo he declares 
he took a ſecret pride in never aſking for thoſe of 
his own which were in the Pretender's hands; con- 
tenting himſelf with making the Duke underſtand 
how little need there was to get rid of a man in this 
manner, who only wanted an opportunity to get 
rid of the Pretender and his cauſe. In fact, if we 
ſurvey the meaſures taken on the one ſide, and ie 
abilities of the man on the other, it will not appear 
any way wonderful that he ſhould be diſguſted with 
a party who had neither principle to give a founda- 


tion to their hopes, union to advance them, or abi- 


lities to put them in motion. 


Bolingbroke 
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Bolingbroke being thus diſmiſſed from the Pre- 
tender's ſervice, he ſuppoſed that he had got rid of 
the trouble and the ignominy of ſo mean an em- 
ployment at the ſame time; but he was miſtaken : 
he was no ſooner rejected from the office, than ar- 
ticles of impeachment were preferred againſt him, 
in the ſame manner as he had before been impeached 
in England, though not with ſuch effectual injury 
to his perſon and fortune. The articles of his im- 
peachment by the Pretender were branched out in- 
to ſeven heads, in which he was accuſed of treach- 
ery, incapacity, and neglect. The firſt was, That 
he was never to be found by thoſe who came to him 


about buſineſs ; and if by chance or ſtratagem they 


got hold of him, he affected being in a hurry, and 
by putting them off to another time, ſtill avoided 
giving them an anſwer. The ſecond was, That the 
Earl of Mar complained by ſix different meſſengers, 
at different times, before' the Chevalier came from 
Dunkirk, of his being in want of arms and ammu- 
nition, and prayed a ſpeedy relief; and though the 
things demanded were in my Lord's power, there 
was not ſo much as one pound of powder in any of 
the ſhips, which by his Lordſhip's directions parted 
from France. Thirdy, The Pretender himſelf, af- 
ter his arrival, ſent General Hamilton to inform 
him, that his want of arms and ammunition was 


ſuch, 
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ſuch, that he ſhould be obliged to leave Scotland, 
unleſs he received ſpeedy relief; yet Lord Boling- 
broke amuſed Mr Hamilton twelve days together, 
and did not introduce him to any of the French 
Miniſters, though he was referred to them for a 
particular account of affairs; or ſo much as commu- 
nicated his letters to the Queen, or any body elſe. 
Fourthly, The Count De Caſtel Blanco had for ſe- 
veral months at Havre a conſiderable quantity of 
arms and ammunition, and did daily afk his Lord- 
ſhip's orders how to diſpoſe of them, but never got 
any inſtructions. Fifthly, The Pretender's friends 
at the French court had for ſome time paſt no very 
good opinion of his Lordſhip's integrity, and a very 
bad one of his diſcretion. Sixthly, At a time when 
many merchants in France would have carried pri- 
vately any quantity of arms and ammunition into 
Scotland, his Lordſhip defired a public order for 


the embarkation, which being a thing not to be 


granted, is ſaid to have been done in order to urge 
a denial. Laſtly, The Pretender wrote to his Lord- 
ſhip by every occaſion after his arrival in Scotland; 
and though there were many opportunities of wri- 
ting in return, yet from the time he landed there, 
to the day he left it, he never received any letter 
from his Lordſhip. | 

Such 
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Such were the articles, by a very extraordinary 


reverſe of fortune, preferred againſt Lord Boling- 
broke, in leſs than a year after fimilar articles were 
drawn up againſt him by the oppoſite party at home. 
It is not eaſy to find out what he could have done, 
thus to diſoblige all ſides; but he had learned by 
this time to make out happineſs from the conſciouſ- 
neſs of his own defigns, and to conſider all the reſt of 
mankind as uniting in a faction to oppoſe virtue. 


But though it was mortifying to be thus rejected 
on both ſides, yet he was not remiſs in vindicating 
himſelf from all. Againſt theſe articles of impeach- 
ment, therefore, he drew up an elaborate anſwer, 
in which he vindicates himſelf with great plauſibi- 
lity. © He had long,” as he affures, “ wiſhed to 
leave the Pretender's ſervice, but was entirely at a 
loſs how to conduct himſelf in ſo difficult a reſigna- 
tion; but a length (ſays he) the Pretender and his 
Council diſpoſed of things better for me than I could 
have done for myſelf. I had reſolved, on his return 
from Scotland, to follow him till his reſidence ſhould 
be fixed ſomewhere ; after which, having ſerved the 
Tories in this, which I looked upon as their laſt 
ſtruggle for power, and having continued to act in 
the Pretender's affairs till the end of the term for 
which I embarked with him, I ſhould have eſteem- 
Vor. II. > 
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ed myſelf to be at liberty, and ſhould, in the civileft 
manner I was able, have taken my leave of him. 
Had we parted thus, I ſhould have remained in a 
very ſtrange ſituation all the reſt of my liſe On one 
fide, he would have thought that he had a right on 
any future occaſion to call me out of my retreat; the 
Tories would probably have thought the ſame thing ; 
my reſolution was taken to refuſe them both, and I 
foreſaw that both would condemn me: On the other 
fide, the confideration of his having kept meaſures 
with me, joined to that of having once openly de- 
clared for him, would have created a-point of ho- 
nour by which I ſhould have been tied down, not 
only from ever engaging againſt him, but alſo from 
making my peace at home. The Pretender cut this 
Gordian knot aſunder at one blow; he broke the 
links of that chain which former engagements had 
faſtened on me, and gave me a right to eſteem my- 
ſelf as free from all obligations of keeping meaſures 
with him, as I ſhould have continued if I had ne- 
ver engaged in his intereſt.” 


It is not to be ſuppoſed, that one ſo very delicate 
to preſerve his honour would previouſly have baſely 
betrayed his employer: a man conſcious of acting 
fo infamous a part, would have undertaken no de- 


fence, but let the accuſations, which could not ma- 
terially 
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terially affect him, blow over, and wait for the calm 
that was to ſucceed in tranquillity. He appeals to 
all the Miniſters with whom he tranſacted buſineſs 
for the integrity of his proceedings at that juncture z 
and had he been really guilty, when he oppoſed 
the Miniſtry here after his return, they would not 
have failed to brand and detect his duplicity. The 
truth is, that he perhaps was the moſt diſintereſted 
Miniſter at that time in the Pretender's court; as 
he had ſpent great ſums of his own money in his 
ſervice, and never would be obliged to him for a 
farthing, in which caſe he believes that he was ſin- 
gle. His integrity is much leſs impeachable on this 
occaſion than his ambition; for all the ſteps he took 
may be fairly aſcribed to his diſpleaſure at having 
the Duke of Ormond and the Earl of Mar treated 
more confidentially than himſelf. It was his aim 
always to be foremoſt in every adminiſtration, and 
he could not bear to act as a ſubaltern in fo * 
a court as that of the Pretender. | 


At all periods of his exile he ſtill looked towards 
home with ſecret regret ; and had taken every op- 
portunity to apply to thoſe in power, either to ſof- 
ten his proſecutors, or leſſen the number of his e- 
nemies at home. In accepting his office under the 
Pretender, he made it a condition to be at liberty 
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to quit the poſt whenever he ſhould think proper; 
and being now diſgracefully diſmiſſed, he turned 
his mind entirely towards making his peace in Eng- 
land, and employing all the unfortunate experience - 
he had acquired to undeceive his Tory friends, and 
to promote the union and quiet of his native coun- 
try. It was not a little favourable to his hopes, that 
about this time, though unknown to him, the 
Earl of Stair, Ambaſſador to the French Court, had 
received full power to treat with him whilſt he was 
engaged with the Pretender; but yet had never 
made him any propoſals, which might be conſider- 


ed as the groſſeſt outrage. But when the breach 


with the Pretender was univerſally known, the Earl 
ſent one Monſieur Saludin, a gentleman of Geneva, 


to Lord Bolingbroke, to communicate to him his 


Majeſty King George's favourable diſpoſition to 
grant him a pardon, and his own earneſt deſire to 
ſerve him as far as he was able. This was an offer 
by much too advantageous for Bolingbroke in his 
wretched circumſtances to refuſe ; he embraced it, 
as became him to do, with all poſſible ſenſe of the 
King's goodneſs, and of the Ambaſſador's friend- 
ſhip. They had frequent conferences ſhortly after 
upon the ſubject. The turn which the Engliſh Mi- 
niſtry gave the matter, was to enter into a treaty 


to reverſe his attainder, and to ſtipulate the condi- 
tions 
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tions on which this act of grace ſhould be granted 
him: but this method of negotiation he would by 
no means ſubmit to; the notion of a treaty ſhock- 
ed him, and he reſolved never to be reſtored, ra- 
ther than go that way to work. Accordingly he 
opened himſelf without any reſerve to Lord Stair, 
and told him, “ that he looked upon himſelf obli- 
ged in honour and conſcience to undeceive his 
friends in England, hoth as to the ſtate of foreign 
affairs, as to the management of the Jacobite inte- 
reſt abroad, and as to the characters of the perſons ; 
in every one of which paints he knew them to be 
moſt groſsly and dangerouſly deluded.” He obſer- 
ved, that the treatment he had received from the 
Pretender and his adherents would juſtify him to 
the world in doing this. That if he remained in 
exile all his life, he might be aſſured that he would 
never have more to do with the Jacobite cauſe z 
and that if he were reſtored, he would give it an 
effectual blow, in making that apology which the 
Pretender had put him under a neceſſity of making. 
That, in doing this, he flattered himſelf that he 
ſhould contribute ſomething towards the eſtabliſh- 
ment of the King's government, and to the union 
of his ſubjects.“ He added, “ that if. the Court 
thought him ſincere in thoſe profeſſions, a treaty 
with him was unneceſſary; and if they did not be- 

heve 
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lieve ſo, then a treaty would be dangerous to him.” 


The Earl of Stair, who has alſo confirmed this ac- 


count of Lord Bolingbroke's, in a letter to Mr 


Craggs, readily came into his ſentiments on this 


head, and ſoon after the King approved it upon 
their repreſentations : He accordingly received a 
promiſe of pardon from George I. who, on the ſe- 


cond of July 1716, created his father baron of Bat- 
terſea, in the county of Surry, and Viſcount St 


John. This ſeemed preparatory to his own reſto- 
ration; and inſtead of profecuting any farther am- 
bitious ſchemes again{t*the government, he rather 
began to turn his mind to philoſophy ; and ſince he 
could not gratify his ambition to its full extent, he 
endeavoured to learn the arts of deſpiſing it. The 
variety of diſtreſsful events that had hitherto attend- 
ed all his ſtruggles, at laſt had thrown him into a 
Kate of reflection, and this produced, by way of 
relief, a Conſolatio Philgſaphica, which he wrote the 
fame year, under the title of Reflections upon Ex- 
ile. In this piece, in which he profeſſes to imitate 
the manner of Seneca, he with ſome wit draws his 
own picture, and repreſents himſelf as ſuffering 
perſecution for having ſerved his country with abi- 
lities and integrity. A ſtate of exile thus incurred, 
he very juſtly ſhews to be rather honourable than 
diſtreſsful; and indeed there are few men that will 

deny, 
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deny, but that the company of ſtrangers to virtue 
is better than the company of enemies to it. Be- 
ſides this philoſophical tract, he alſo wrote this year 
ſeveral letters in anſwer to the charge laid upon 
him by the Pretender and his adherents; and the 
following year he drew up a vindication of his 
whole conduct with reſpect to the Tories, in the 
form of a letter, to Sir William Wyndham. 


Nor was he ſo entirely devoted to the fatigues of 
buſineſs, but that he gave pleaſure a ſhare in his 
purſuits. He had never much agreed with the la- 
dy he firſt married, and after a ſhort cohabitation, 
they ſeparated and lived ever after aſunder. She 
therefore remained in England, upon his going in- 
to exile, and by proper application to the throne 


was allowed a proper maintenance to ſupport her 


with becoming dignity: However, ſhe did not long 
ſurvive his firſt diſgrace, and upon his becoming a 
widower, he began to think of trying his fortune 
once more, in a ſtate which was at firſt ſo unfavour- 
able. For this purpoſe, he caſt his eyes on the wi- 
dow of the Marquis of Vilette, and niece to the fa- 
mous Madam Maintenon; a young lady of great 
merit and underſtanding, poſſeſſed of a very large 
fortune, but encumbered with a long and trouble- 


fome law ſuit. In the company of this very ſenſi- 
ble 
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ble woman he paſſed his time in France, ſometimes 
in the country, and ſometimes in the capital, till 
the year 1723, in which, after the breaking up of 
the Parliament, his Majeſty was pleaſed to grant a 


pardon as to his perſonal ſafety, but as yet neither 


reſtoring him to his family inheritance, his title, or 
a ſeat in Parliament. 9 


To obtain this favour had been the governing 
principle of his politics for ſome years before; and 
upon the firſt notice of his good fortune, he pre- 
pared to return to his native country, where, how- 
ever, his deareſt connections were either dead, or 
declared themſelves ſuſpicious of his former conduct 
in ſupport of their party. It is obſervable,- that 
Biſhop Atterbury, who was baniſhed at this time 
for a ſuppoſed treaſonable correſpondence in favour 
of the Tories, was ſet on ſhore at Calais, juſt when 
Lord Bolingbroke arrived there on his return to Eng- 


land. So extraordinary a reverſe of fortune could 


not fail of ſtrongly affecting that good prelate, who 
obſerved with ſome emotion, that he perceived him- 
ſelf to be exchanged: He preſently left it to his au- 
ditors to imagine, whether his country were the 
loſer or the gainer by ſuch an exchange. 


Lord 
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Lord Bolingbroke, upon his return to his native 
country, began to make very vigorous applications 
for further favours from the Crown; his pardon, 


without the means of ſupport, was but an empty, 


or perhaps it might be called a diſtreſsful act of kind- 
neſs, as it brought him back among his former friends, 
in a ſtate of inferiority his pride could not endure. 
However, his applications were ſoon after ſucceſsful; 
for, in about two years after his return, he obtained 
an act of parliament to reſtore him to his family in- 
heritance, which amounted to near three thouſand 
pounds a year. He was alſo enabled by the ſame, 
to poſſeſs any purchaſe he ſhould make of any other 
eſtate in the kingdom; and he accordingly pitched 
upon a {eat of Lord Tankerville's, at Dawley, near 
Uxbridge in Middleſex, where he ſettled with his 
lady, and laid himſelf out to enjoy the rural plea- 
ſures in perfeCtion, ſince the more glorious ones of 
ambition were denied him. With this reſolution 
he began to improve his new purchaſe in a very pe- 
culiar ſtile, giving it all the air of-a country farm, 

and adorning even his hall with all the implements 

of huſbandry. We have a ſketch of his way of li- 

ving-in this retreat, in a letter of Pope's to Swift, 

who omits no opportunity of repreſenting his Lord- 

ſhip in the moſt amiable points of view. This let- 

ter is dated from Dawley, the country farm above 

Vor. II. U mentioned, 
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mentioned, and begins thus: *I now hold the pen 
for my Lord Bolingbroke, who is reading your let- 
ter between two hay-cocks; but his attention is 
ſome what diverted, by caſting his eyes on the clouds, 
not in admiration of what you fay, but for fear of 
a ſhower. He is pleaſed with your placing him in 
the triumvirate, between yourſelf and me: though 
he fays he doubts he fhall fare like Lepidus, while 


one of us runs away with all the power, like Au- 


guſtus, another with all the pleaſure, like Antony. 
It is upon a foreſight of this, that he has fitted up 
Kis farm, and you will agree that this ſcheme of 
retreat is not founded upon weak appearances. U- 
pon his return from Bath, he finds all peccant hu- 
mours are purged out of him; and his great tem- 
perance and ceconomy are ſo ſignal, that the firſt is 
fit for my conſtitution, and the latter would enable 
you to lay up fo much money as to buy a biſhopric 
in England. As to the return of his health and vi- 
gour, were you here, you might enquire of his hay- 
makers; but as to his temperance, I can anſwer, 
that for one whole day, we have had nothing for 
dinner, but mutton-broth, beans and bacon, and 
a barn-door fowl. Now his Lordſhip is run after 
his cart, I have a moment left to myſelf to tell you, 
that I overheard him yeſterday agree with a painter 
for two hundred pounds, to paint his country hall 
| | - with 
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with rakes, ſpades, prongs &c. and other ornaments, 
merely to countenance his calling this place a farm.” 
What Pope here ſays of his engagements with a 
painter was ſhortly after executed; the hall was 
painted accordingly in black crayons only, ſo that 
at firſt view it brought to mind the figures often 
ſeen ſcratched with charcoal, or the ſmoke of a 
candle, upon the kitchen walls of farm houſes. 
The whole however produced a moſt ſtriking effect, 
and over the door at the entrance of it was this 
motto: Satis beatus rurit hanoribus. His Lordſhip 
ſeemed to be extremely 'happy at this purſuit of 
moral tranquillity, and, in the exultation of his 
heart, could not fail of communicating his ſatisfac- 
tion to his friend Swift. I am in my own farm 
(ſays he), and here I ſhoot ſtrong and tenacious 
roots : I have caught hold of the earth, to uſe a 
gardener's phraſe, and neither my enemies nor my 
friends will find it an eaſy matter to tranſplant me 
again,” | 


There is not, perhaps, a ſtronger inſtance in the 
world than his Lordſhip, that an ambitious mind 
can never be fairly ſubdued, but will till ſeek for 
thoſe gratifications which retirement can never ſup- 
ply. All this time he was miſtaken in his paſſion 
for ſolitude, and ſuppoſed that to be the child of 
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philoſophy, which was only the effects of ſpleen : it 
was in vain that he attempted to take root in the 
ſhade of obſcurity; he was originally bred in the 
glare of public occupation, and he ſecretly once 
more wiſhed for tranſplantation. His was only a 
titular Lord, he had not been thoroughly reſtored ; 
and, as he was excluded from a ſeat in the Houſe 
of Peers, he burned with impatience to play a part 
in that conſpicuous theatre. Impelled by this de- 
fire, he could no longer be reſtrained in obſcurity, 
but once more entered into the buſtle of public bu- 
ſineſs, and difavowing all obligations to the Mini- 
ſter, he embarked in the oppoſition againſt him, in 
which he had ſeveral powerful coadjutors : but pre- 
viouſly he had taken care to prefer a petition to the 
Houſe of Commons, deſiring to be reinſtated in his 
former emoluments and capacities. 'This petition 
at firſt occaſioned very warm debates ; Walpole, 
who pretended to eſpouſe his cauſe, alledged that 
it was very right to admit him to his inheritance ; 
and when Lord William Pawlett moved for a clauſe 
to diſqualify him from ſitting in either Houſe, Wal- 


pole rejected the motion, ſecretly ſatisfied with a 


reſolution which had been ſettled in the cabinet, that 
he ſhould never more be admitted into any ſhare 
of power. To this artful method of evading his 
pretenſions, Bolingbroke was no ſtranger ; and he 

was 
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was now reſolved to ſhake that power, which thus 
endeavoured to obſtruct the increaſe of his own: 
taking therefore his part in the oppoſition with 
Pulteney, while the latter engaged to manage the 
Houſe of Commons, Bolingbroke undertook to en- 
lighten the people : accordingly he ſoon diſtinguiſh- 
ed himſelf by a multitude of pieces, written during 
the latter part of George the Firſt's reign, and like- 
wiſe the beginning of that which fucceeded. Theſe 
were conceived with great vigour and boldneſs; and 
now, once more engaged in the ſervice of his coun- 
try, though diſarmed, gagged, and almoſt bound, 
as he declared himſelf to be, yet he reſolved not to 
abandon his cauſe, as long as he could depend on 
the firmneſs and integrity of thoſe coadjutors, who 
did not labour under the ſame diſadvantages with 
himſelf. His letters, in a paper called the Craft/- 
man, were particularly deſtinguiſhed in this politi- 
cal conteſt z and though ſeveral of the moſt expert 
politicians of the times joined in this paper, his eſ- 
ſays were peculiarly reliſhed by the public. How- 
ver, it is the fate of things written to an occaſion, 
ſeldom to ſurvive that occaſion : the Craftſman, 
though written with great ſpirit and ſharpneſs, is 
now almoſt forgotten, although, when it was pub- 
liſhed as a weekly paper, it fold much more rapid- 
ly than even the Spectator. Beſides this work, he 
publiſhed 
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publiſhed ſeveral other ſeparate pamphlets, which 
were afterwards reprinted in the ſecond edition of 
his works, and which were very popular in their 
day. | 


This political warfare continued for ten years, 
during which time he laboured with great ſtrength 
and perſeverance, and drew up ſuch a ſyſtem of po- 
litics as ſome have ſuppoſed to be the moſt complete 
now exiſting. But, as upon all other occaſions, he 
had the mortification once more to ſee thoſe friends 
deſert him, upon whoſe aſſiſtance he moſt firmly 


_ relied, and all that web of fine-ſpun ſpeculation ac- 


tually deſtroyed at once by the ignorance of ſome, 
and the perfidy of others, He then declared that 
he was perfectly cured of his patriotic phrenzy; he 
fell out not only with Pulteney for his ſelfiſh views, 
but with his old friends the Tories, for abandoning 
their cauſe as deſperate, averring, that the faint and 
unſteady exerciſe of parts on one ſide was a crime 
but one degree inferior to the iniquitous miſappli- 
cation of them on the other. But he could not 
take leave of a controverſy in which he had been 
ſo many years engaged, without giving a parting 
blow, in which he ſeemed to ſummon up all his 
Pigour at once, and where, as the poet ſays, 
Animam in vulnere poſuit. 


This 
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This inimitable piece is intitled, A Diſſertation on 
Parties, and of all his maſterly pieces, it is in ge- 
neral eſteemed the beſt. 


Having finiſhed this, which was received with 
the utmoſt avidity, he refolved to take leave not 
only of his enemies and friends, but even of his 
country; and in this reſolution, in the year 1736, 
he once more retired to France, where he looked 
back to his native country with a mixture of anger 
and pity, and upon his former profeſſing friends, 
with a ſhare of contempt and indignation. « I ex- 
pect little,” ſays he, * from the principal actors that 


tread the ſtage at preſent. They are divided not 


ſo much as it ſeemed, and as they would have it 
believed, about meaſures. - The true divifion is a- 
bout their different ends. Whilſt the Miniſter was 
not hard puſhed, nor the proſpect of ſucceeding to 
him near, they appeared to have but one end, the 
formation of the government. The deſtruction of 
the Miniſter was purſued only as a preliminary, but 
of eſſential and indiſputable neceſſity to that end: 
but when his deſtruction ſeemed to approach, the 
object of his ſucceſſion interpoſed to the ſight of 
many, and the reformation of the government was 
no longer their point of view. They had divided 
the ſkin, at leaſt in their thoughts, hefore they 

had 
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had taken the beaſt. The common fear of haſteri- 
ing his downfal for others, made them all faint in 
the chace. It was this, and this alone, that ſaved 
him, and put off his evil day.” 


Such were his cooler reflections, after he had 
laid down his political pen, to employ it in a man- 
ner that was much more agreeable to his uſual pro- 
feſſions, and his approaching age. He had long em- 
ployed the few hours he could ſpare on ſubjects of 
a more general and important nature to the inte- 
reſts of mankind ; but as he was frequently inter- 
rupted by the alarms of party, he made no great 
proficiency in his deſign. Still, however, he kept 
it in view, and he makes frequent mention, in his 
letters to Swift, of his intentions to give metaphy- 
ſics a new and uſeful turn. I know (ſays he), in 
one of theſe, how little regard you pay to writings 
of this kind ; but I imagine, that if you can like any, 
it muſt be thoſe that ſtrip metaphyſics of all their 
bombaſt, keep within the ſight of every well conſti- 
tuted eye, and never bewilder themſelves, whilſt 
they pretend to guide the reaſon of others.” 


Having now arrived at the ſixtieth year of his age, 
and being blefled with a very competent ſhare of 
fortune, he retired into France, far from the noiſe 

and 
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and hurry of party; for his ſeat at Dawley was too 
near to devote the reſt of his life to retirement and 
ſtudy. Upon his going to that country, as it was 
generally known that diſdain, vexation, and diſap- 
pointment had driven him there, many of his 
friends, as well as his enemies, ſuppoſed that he 
was once again gone over to the Pretender. Among 
the number who entertained this ſuſpicion, was 
Swift, whom Pope, in one of his letters, very 
roundly chides for harbouring ſuch an unjuſt opi- 
nion. „ You ſhould be cautious (ſays he) of cen- 
ſuring any motion or action of Lord Bolingbroke, 
becauſe you hear it only from ſhallow, envious, 
and malicious reporters. What you writ to me 
about him, I find, to my great ſcandal, repeated in 
one of yours to another. Whatever you might 
hint to me, was this for the profane? The thing, 
if true, ſhould be concealed; but it is, I aſſure you, 
abſolutely untrue in every circumſtance. He has 
fixed in a very agreeable retirement, near Fontain- 
bleau, and makes it his whole buſineſs vacare lite- 


ris.” 

This reproof from Pope was not more friendly 
than it was true; Lord Bolingbroke was too well 
acquainted with the forlorn ſtate of that party, and 
the folly of its conductors, once more to embark in 

Vor. II. | X their 
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their deſperate concerns. He now ſaw that he had 
gone as far towards reinſtating himſelf in the full 
poſſeſſion of his former honours, as the mere dint 
of parts and application could go, and was at length 
experimentally convinced, that the decree was ab- 
ſolutely irreverſible, -and the door of the Houſe of 
Lords finally ſhut againſt: him. He therefore, at 
Pope's ſuggeſtion, retired merely to be at leiſure 
from the broils of oppoſition, for the calmer plea- 
lures of philoſophy. 'Thus the decline of his life, 
though leſs brilliant, became more amiable; and 
even his happineſs was improved by age, which had 
rendered his paſſions more moderate, and his wiſh- 
es more attainable. 


But he was far from ſuffering, even in ſolitude, 
his hours to glide away in torpid inactivity. That 
active reſtleſs diſpoſition ſtill continued to actuate 
his purſuits; and having loſt the ſeaſon for gaining 
power over his cotemporaries, he was now reſolved 
upon acquiring fame from poſterity. He had not 
been long in his retreat near Fontainbleau, when 
he began a courſe of letters on the ſtudy and uſe of 
hiſtory for the uſe of a young nobleman. In this 
he does not follow the methods of St Real and others 
who have treated. on this ſubject, who make hiſtory 


the great fountain of all knowledge; he very wiſely 


confines 
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confines its benefits, and ſuppoſes them to conſiſt 
rather in deducing general maxims from particular 
facts, than in illuſtrating maxims by the application 
of hiſtorical paſſages. In mentioning eccleſiaſtical 
hiſtory, he gives his opinion very freely upon the ſub- 
ject of the divine original of the ſacred books, which 
he ſuppoſes to have no ſuch foundation. This new 
ſyſtem. of thinking, which he had always propaga- 
ted in converſation, and which he began now to 
adopt in his more laboured compoſitions, feemed 
no way ſupported either by his acuteneſs or his 
learning. He began to reflect ſeriouſly on theſe 
ſubjects too late in life, and to ſuppoſe thoſe objec- 
tions very new and unanſwerable, which had been 
already confuted by thouſands. Lord Bolingbroke 
(ſays Pope in one of his letters), is above trifling ; 
when he writes of any thing in this world, he is 
more than mortal. If ever he trifles, it muſt bg 
when he turns divine.” 


In the mean time, as it was evident, that a man 
of his active ambition, in chuſing retirement when 
no longer able to lead in public, muſt be liable to 
ridicule in reſuming a reſigned philoſophical air: 
in order to obviate the cenſure, he addreſſed a let- 
ter to Lord Bathurſt, upon the true uſe of retire- 
ment and ſtudy; in which he ſhows himſelf ſtill able 
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and willing to undertake the cauſe of his country, 
whenever its diſtrefles ſhould require. kis exertion. 
I have, ſays he, renounced neither my country nor 
my friends; and by my friends I mean all thoſe, 
and thoſe alone, who are ſuch to their country. 
In their proſperity they ſhall never hear of me; in 
their diſtreſs, always. In that retreat wherein the 
remainder of my days ſhall be ſpent, I may be of 
ſome uſe to them, ſince even from thence I may ad- 
viſe, exhort, and warn them. Bent upon this pur- 
ſuit only, and having now exchanged. the gay ſtateſ- 
man for the grave philoſopher, he ſhone forth with 
diſtinguiſhed luſtre. His converſation took a dif- 
ferent turn from what had been uſual with him; 
and as we are aſſured by Lord Orrery, who knew 
him, it united the wiſdom of Socrates, the dignity 
and eaſe of Pliny, and the wit of Horace, 


Yet ſtill amidſt his reſolutions to turn himſelf 
from politics, and to give himſelf up entirely to the 


calls of philoſophy, he could not reſiſt embarking 


once more in the debates of his country; and com- 
ing back from France, ſettled at Batterſea, an old 
{cat which was his father's, and had been long in 
the poſſeſſion of the family. He ſuppoſed he ſaw 
an impending calamity, and though it was not in 
his power to remove, he thought it his duty to re- 
tard 
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tard its fall. To redeem or ſave the nation from 
perdition, he thought impoſſible, ſince national cor- 
ruptions were to be purged by national calamities; 
but he was reſolved to lend his feeble aſſiſtance, to 
ſtem the torrent that was pouring in. With this 
ſpirit he wrote that excellent piece, which is inti- 
tuled, The Idea of a Patriat King : in which he de- 
ſcribes a Monarch uninfluenced by party, leaning 
to the ſuggeſtions neither of Whigs nor Tories, but 
equally the friend and father of all. Some time af- 
ter, in the year 1749, after the concluſion of the 
peace, two years before the meaſures taken by the 
adminiſtration ſeemed not to have been repugnant 
to his notions of political prudence: for that junc- 
turez in that year he wrote his laſt production, 
containing reflections on the then ſtate of the na- 
tion, principally with regard to her taxes and debts, 
and on the cauſes and conſequences of them. This 
undertaking was left unfiniſhed, for death ſnatched 
the pen from the hand of the writer. 


Having paſſed the latter part of his life in digni- 
ty and ſplendor, his rational faculties improved by 
reflection, and his ambition kept under by diſap- 
pointment, his whole aim ſeemed to have been to 
leave the ſtage of life, on which he had acted ſuch 
yarious parts, with applauſe. He had long wiſhed to 
fetch 
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fetch his laſt breath at Batterſea, the place where 
he was born; and Fortune, that had through life 
ſeemed to traverſe all his aims, at laſt indulged him 
in this. He had long been troubled with a cancer 
in his cheek, by which excruciating diſeaſe, he died 
on the verge of fourſcore years of age. He was 
conſonant with himſelf to the laſt, and thoſe prin- 
ciples which he had all along avowed, he confirm- 
ed with his dying breath, having given orders that 
none of the clergy ſhould be permitted to trouble 
him in his lateſt moments. 


His body was interred in Batterſea church, with 
thoſe of his. anceſtors; and a marble monument 
erected to his memory, with the following excel- 
lent inſcription :; | 


Here 
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HENRY ST JOHN, [1 

In the reign of Queen Anne 
Secretary of War, Secretary of State, and 1 
Viſcount Bolingbroke. | h 1 

In the days of King George I. and King George II. 1 
Something more and better. 

His attachment to Queen Anne 


Expoſed him to a long and ſevere perſecution | 1 
He bore it with firmneſs of mind. 


Hem. lies | | | | L 
| 
| 


He paſſed the latter part of his time at home, q 
The enemy of no national party; 1 
The friend of no faction. | 
* Diſtinguiſhed under the cloud of proſcription, 
Which had not been entirely taken off, 
By zeal to maintain the liberty, 
And to reſtore the ancient proſperity l 


of Great Britain. 


He died the 12th of December, 17 51, 
Aged 79. | 
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In this manner lived and died Lord Bolingbroke z 
ever active, never depreſſed, ever purſuing Fortune, 
and as conſtantly diſappointed by her. In whatever 
light we view his character, we ſhall find him an 
object rather proper for our wonder than our imi- 
tation; more to be feared than eſteemed, and gain- 
ing our admiration without our love. His ambition 
ever aimed at the ſummit of power, and nothing 
ſeemed capable of ſatisfying his immoderate defires, 
but the liberty of governing all things without a ri- 
val. With as much ambition as great abilities, and 
more acquired knowledge than Cæſar, he wanted 
only his courage to be as ſucceſsful ; but the ſchemes 
his head dictated, his heart often refuſed to execute; 
and he loſt the ability to perform, juſt when the great 
occaſion called for all his efforts to engage. 


The ſame ambition that. prompted him to be a 
politician actuated him as a philoſopher. His aims 
were equally great and extenſive in both capacities: 
unwilling to ſubmit to any power in the one, or any 
authority in the other, he entered the field of ſci- 
ence with a thorough contempt of all that had been 
eſtabliſhed before him, and ſeemed to think every 
thing wrong, that he might ſhew his faculty in the 
reformation. It might have been better for his 
quiet, as a man, if he had been content to act a 

ſubordinate 


fubordinate cha racter in the tate; and it had cer 
tainly been better for his memory as a writer, if he 
had almed at doing -lefs than he attempted. Wiſ⸗ 
dom in morals, like every other art or ſciencę, is 
an accumulation that numbers have contributed to 
increaſe; and it is not for one fingle man to prey 
tend, that he can add more to the heap: than the 
thouſands that have gone before him. Such inno- 
vators more frequently retard than promote know- 
ledge; thei- maxims are more agreeable to the 
reader, by having the gloſs of novelty to recom- 
mend them, than thoſe which are trite, only be- 
cauſe they are true. Such men are therefore fol- 
lowed at firſt with avidity, nor is it till ſome time 
that their diſciples begin to find their error. They 
often, though too late, perceive, that they have 
been following a ſpeculate enquiry, while they have 
been leaving a practical good; and while they have 
been practiſing the arts of doubting, they have been 
loſing all firmneſs of principle, which might tend 
to eſtabliſh the rectitude of their private conduct. 
As a moraliſt, therefore, Lord Bolingbroke, by 
having endeavoured at too much, ſeems to have 
done nothing : but as a political writer, few can 
equal, and none can exceed him. As he was a 
practical politician, his writings are leſs filled with 
thoſe ſpeculative illuſions, which are the reſult of 
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ſolitude and ſecluſion. He wrote them with a cer- 
tainty of their being oppoſed, ſifted, examined, and 
reviled; he therefore took care to build them up 
of ſuch materials as could not be eaſily overthrown: 
they prevailed at the times in which they were writ- 
ten; they ſtill continue to the admiration of the 
preſent age, and will probably laſt for ever. 


THE LIFE OF 


THOMAS PARNELL,, D. D. 


ARCHDEACON os CLOGHER. 


Tur life of a ſcholar ſeldom abounds with adven- 
ture. His fame is acquired in ſolitude. And the 
hiſtorian who only views him at a diſtance, muſt be 
content with a dry detail of actions by which he is 
ſcarce diftinguiſhed from the reſt of mankind. But 
we are fond of talking of thoſe who have given us 
pleaſure, not that we have any thing important to 
ſay, but becauſe the ſubject is pleaſing. 


Thomas Parnell, D. D. was deſcended from an 
ancient family, that had for ſome centuries been 
ſettled at Congleton in Cheſhire. His father, Tho- 
mas Parnell, who had been attached to the Com- 
monwealth party, upon the reſtoration went over to 


Ireland ; thither he carried a large perſonal fortune, 


which he laid out in lands in that kingdom. The 
eſtates he purchaſed there, as alſo that of which he 
2 i was 
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was poſſeſſed in Cheſhire, deſcended to our poet, 
who was his eldeſt ſon, and ſtill remain in the fa- 
mily. Thus want, which has compelled many of 
our. greateſt men into the ſervice of the Mufes, had 
po influence upon Parnell ; he was a poet by incli- 
nation. 5 | 


He was born in Dublin, in the year 1679, and 
received the firſt rudiments of his education at the 
ſchool of Doctor Jones in that city. Surpriſing 
things are told us of the greatneſs of his memory 
at that early period, as of his being able to repeat 
by heart forty lines of any book at the firſt read- 
ing; of his getting the third book of the Iliad in 
one night's timey which was given in order to con- 
fine him for ſome days. Theſe ſtories, which are 
told of almoſt every celebrated wit, may perhaps 
be true. But for my part, I never found any of 
thoſe prodigies of parts, although I have known 
enow that were deſirous, among the ignorant, of 
being thought ſo. 


There is one preſumption, however, of the early 
maturity of his underſtanding. He was admitted 
a member of the college of Dublin at the age of 
thirteen, which is much ſooner than uſual, as at 
that univerſity they are a great deal ſtricter in their 

examination 
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examination for entrance than either at Oxford or 
Cambridge. His progreſs through the college 
courſe of ſtudy was probably marked with but little 
ſplendour ; his imagination might have been too 
warm to reliſh the cold logic of Burgerſdicius, or 
the dreary ſubtleties of Smiglefius ; but it is cer- 
tain, that as a claſſical ſcholar, few could equal him. 
His own compoſitions ſhew this, and the deference 
which the moſt eminent men of his time paid him 
upon that head, put it beyond a doubt, He took 
the degree of Maſter of Arts the gth of July 17003 
and in the ſame year, he was ordained a deacon, 
by William Biſhop of Derry, having a diſpenſation 
from the Primate, as being under twenty three 
years of age. He was admitted into prieſt's orders 
about three years after, by William Archbiſhop of 
Dublin, and on the gth of February 1705, he was 
collated by Sir George Aſhe, Biſhop of Clogher, 
to the Archdeaconry of Clogher. About that time 
alſo he married Miſs Anne Minchin, a young lady 
of great merit and beauty, by whom he had two 
ſons, who died young, and one daughter, who is | 
ſill living. His wife died ſome time before him, | 
and her death is ſaid to have made ſo great an im | 
preſſion. on his ſpirits, that it ſerved to haſten his 
own, On the 31ſt of March 1716, he was preſent- 
£d, by his friend and patron Archbiſhop King, to 
the 
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the vicarage of Finglaſs, a benefice worth about four 
hundred pounds a year, in the dioceſe of Dublin, 
but he lived to enjoy his preferment a very ſhort 
time. He died at Cheſter, in July 1717, on his 
way to Ireland, and was buried in Trinity Church 
in that town, without any monument to mark the 
place of his interment. As he died without male 
iſſue, his eſtate devolved to his only nephew, Sir 
John Parnell, Baronet, whoſe father was younger 
brother to the Archdeacon, and one of the Juſtices 
of the King's Bench in Ireland. 


Such is the very unpoetical detail of the life of a 
poet. Some dates, and ſome few facts, ſcarce more 
intereſting than thoſe that make the ornaments of 
a country tomb-ſtone, are all that remain of one 
whoſe labours now begin to excite univerſal curio- 
fity. A poet, while living, is ſeldom an object 
ſufficiently great to attract much attention; his 
real merits are known but to a few, and theſe are 
generally ſparing in their praiſes. When his fame 
is increaſed by time, it is then too late to inveſti- 
gate the peculiarities of his diſpoſition ; the dews 
of the morning are paſt, and we vainly try to con- 
tinue the chace by the meridian ſplendour. 
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- There is ſcarce any man but might be made the 
ſubject of a very intereſting and amuſing hiſtory, 
jf the writer, beſides a thorough acquaintance with 
the character he draws, were able to make thoſe 
nice diſtinctions which ſeparate it from all others. 
The ſtrongeſt minds have uſually the moſt ſtriking 
peculiarities, and would conſequently afford the 
richeſt materials: but in the preſent inſtance, from 
not knowing Doctor Parnell, his peculiarities are 
gone to the grave with him, and we are obliged to 
take his character from ſuch as knew but little of 
him; or who, perhaps, could have given very little 
information if they had known more. 


Parnell, by what I have been able to collect 
from my father and uncle, who knew him, was 
the moſt capable man in the world to make the 
happineſs of thoſe he converſed with, and the leaſt 
able to ſecure his own. He wanted that evenneſs 
of diſpoſition - which bears diſappointment with 
phlegm, and joy with indifference. He was ever 
very much elated or depreſſed; and his whole life 
ſpent in agony or rapture. But the turbulence of 
thoſe paſſions only affected himſelf, and never thoſe 
about him : he knew the ridicule of his own cha- 
racter, and very effectually raiſed the mirth of his 

| companions, 
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companions, as well at his vexations as at his tri- 


T hed ; * | 
umphs; | opti 
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How much his company was deſired, appears 
from the extenfivenefs of his connections, and the 
number of his friends. Even before he made any 
figure in the literary world, his friendſhip was 
ſought by perſons of every rank and party. The 
wits at that time differed a good deal from thoſe 
who are moſt eminent for their underſtanding at 
prefent. It would now be thought a very indiffer- 
ent ſign of a writer's good ſenſe to diſclaim his pri- 
vate friends for happening to be of a different par- 
ty in politics; but it was then otherwiſe; the Whig 
wits held the Tory wits in great contempt, and theſe 
retaliated in their turn. At the head of one party 
were Addiſon, Steele, and Congreve; at that of the 
other, Pope, Swift, and Arbuthnot. Parnell was 
2 friend to both fides, and with a liberality be- 
coming a ſcholar, fcorned all thoſe trifting diſtinc- 
tions, that are noĩſy for the time, and ridiculous 
to poſterity. Nor did he emancipate himſelf from 
thefe without ſome oppotition from home. Ha- 
ving been the fon of a Commonwealth's man, his 
Tory connections on this fide of the water, gave 
his friends in Ireland great offence; they were 
much enraged to ſee him keep company with Pope, 

| and 
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and Swift, and Gay; they blamed his undiſtin- 
guiſhing taſte, and wondered what pleaſure he 
could find in the converſation of men who appro- 
ved the treaty of Utrecht, and diſliked the Duke 
of Marlborough. His converſation is ſaid to have 
been extremely pleaſing, but in what its peculiar 
excellence conſiſted is now unknown. 'The letters 
which were written to him by his friends are full 
of compliments upon his talents as a companion, 
and his good nature as a man. I have ſeveral of 
them now before me. Pope was particularly fond 
of his company, and ſeems to regret his abſence 
more than any of the reſt, A letter from him fol- 
lows thus : 


London, July 29. 
Dear Sin, 

« I Wiſh it were not as ungenerous as vain 
to complain too much of a man that forgets me, 
but I could expoſtulate with you a whole day up- 
on your inhuman ſilence; I call it inhuman; nor 
would you think it leſs, if you were truly ſenſible 
of the uneaſineſs it gives me. Did I know you ſo 
ill as to think you proud, I would be much leſs 
concerned than I am able to be, when I know one 
of the beſt-natured men alive neglects me; and if 
you know me ſo ill as to think amiſs of me, with 

Vor. II. 2 regard 
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regard to my friendſhip for you, you really do not 
deſerve half the trouble you occaſion me. I need 
not tell you, that both Mr Gay and myſelf have 
written ſeveral letters in vain; and that we are 
conſtantly enquiring of all who have feen Ireland, 
if they ſaw you, and that (forgotten as we are) we 
are every day remembering you in our moſt agree- 
able hours. All this is true, as that we are ſin- 
cerely lovers of you, and deplorers of your ab- 
fence, and that we form no wiſh more ardently than 
that which brings you over to ns, and places you 
in your old ſeat between us. We have lately had 
ſome diſtant hopes of the Dean's defign to reviſit 
England; will not you accompany him? or is Eng- 
land to loſe every thing that has any charms for 
- us, and muſt we pray for baniſhment as a benedic- 
tion ?—] have once been witneſs of ſome, I hope 
all of your ſplenetic hours, come and be a com- 
forter in your turn to me, in mine. I am in ſuch 
an unſettled ſtate, that I can't tell if I ſhall ever 
ſee you, unleſs it be this year; whether I do or 
not, be ever aſſured, you have as large a ſhare of 
my thoughts and good wiſhes as any man, and as 
great a portion of gratitude in my heart as would 
enrich a monarch, could he know where to find it. 
I ſhall not die without teſtifying ſomething of this 
nature, and leaving to the world a memorial of 


the 
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the friendſhip that has been ſo great a pleaſure and 
pride to me. It would be like writing my own 
epitaph, to acquaint you what I have loſt ſince I 
ſaw you, what I have done, what I have thought, 
where I have lived, and where I now repoſe in 
obſcurity. My friend Jervas, the bearer of this, 
will inform you of all particulars concerning me, 
and Mr Ford is charged with a thouſand loves, and 
a thouſand commiſſions to you on my part. They 
will both tax you with the negleft of ſome pro- 
miſes which were too agreeable to us all to be for- 
got; if you care for any of us, tell them ſo, and 
write ſo to me. I can ſay no more, but that I 
love you, and am, in ſpite of the longeſt neglect of 
happineſs, 0 


« Dear Sir, 
« Your moſt faithful affectionate friend 
« And ſervant, 
« A. POPE. 
« Gay is in Devonſhire, and from thence goes 
to Bath; my father and mother never fail to com- 


memorate you,” 
2 2 Among 
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Among the number of his moſt intimate friends 
was Lord Oxford, whom Pope has ſo finely com- 
plimented upon the delicacy of his choice. 


For him, thou oft haſt bid the world attend, 
Fond to forget the ſtateſman in the friend ; 
For Swift and him, deſpis'd the farce of ſtate, 
The ſober follies of the wiſe and great; 
Dextrous, the craving, fawning crowd to quit, 
And pleas'd to ſcape from flattery to wit. 


Pope himſelf was not only exceſſively fond of his 
company, but under ſeveral literary obligations to 
him for his afliſtance in the tranſlation of Homer. 
Gay was obliged to him upon another account; 
for being always poor, he was not above receiving 
from Parnell the copy-money which the latter got 
for his writings. Several of their letters now before 


me are proofs of this, and as they have never ap- 


peared before, it is probable the reader will be much 
better pleaſed with their idle effuſions than with any 
thing I can hammer out for his amuſement. 


Binſield, near Oakingham, Tueſday. 


Dran Sin, | 

« I Believe the hurry you were in hindered 

your giving me a word by the laſt poſt, ſo that I 
| am 
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am yet to learn whether you got well to town or 
continue ſo there? I very much fear both for your 
health and your quiet; and no man living can be 
more truly concerned in any thing that touches 
either than myſelf. I would comfort myſelf, how- 
ever, with hoping that your bufineſs may not be 
unſuceeſsful for your ſake ; and that at leaſt it may 
ſoon be put into other proper hands. For my 
own, I beg earneſtly of you to return to us as ſoon 
as poſſible. You know how very much I want 
you, and that however your buſineſs may depend 
upon any other, my buſineſs depends entirely upon 
you, and yet ſtill I hope you will find your man, 
even though I loſe you the mean while. At this 
time, the more I love you, the more I can ſpare 
you; which alone will, I dare ſay, be a reaſon to 
you to let me have you back the ſooner. The mi- 
nute I loſt you, Euſtathius with nine hundred pages, 
and nine thouſand contractions of the Greek cha- 
raters, aroſe to view | Spedanus, with all his auxi- 
liaries, in number a thouſand pages (value three 
ſhillings), and Dacier's three volumes, Barnes's 
two, Valterie's three, Cuperus, half in Greek, Leo 
Allatius, three parts in Greek; Scaliger, Macro- 
bius, and (worſe than them all) Aulus Gellius! All 
theſe ruſhed upon my ſoul at once, and whelmed 
me under a fit of the headach. I curſed them all 

religiouſly, 
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religiouſly, damn'd my beſt friends among the reſt, 
and even blaſphemed Homer himſelf. Dear Sir, 
not only as you are a friend, and a good-natured 
man, but as you are a Chriſtian and a divine, come 
back ſpeedily, and prevent the increaſe of my {ins ; 
for, at the rate I have begun to rave, I ſhall not 
only damn all the poets and commentators who 
have gone before me, but be damn'd myſelf by 
all who come after me. To be ſerious ; you have 
not only left me to the laſt degree impatient for 
your return, who at all times ſhould have been ſo 
(though never ſo much as fince I knew you in beſt 
health here), but you have wrought ſeveral miracles 
upon our family; you have made old people fond 
of a young and gay parſon, and inveterate Papiſts 
of a clergyman of the church of England; even 
nurſe herſelf is in danger of being in love in her 
old age, and (for all I know) would even marry 
19 Dennis for your ſake, becauſe he is your man, and 
| ö [1 loves his maſter. In ſhort, come down forthwith, 
1:04 or give me good reaſons for delaying, though but 
| for a day or two, by the next poſt. If I find them 
5 juſt, I will come up to you, though you know how 
i precious my time is at preſent z my hours were ne- 
| | ver worth ſo much money before; but perhaps 
| 


you are not ſenſible of this, who give away your 
on works. You are a generous author, I a hack- 


i 
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ney ſcribbler; you are a Grecian, and bred at an 
univerſity; I a' poor Engliſhman, of my own edu- 
cating ; you a reverend parſon, I a wag; in ſhort, 
you are Dr Parnelle (with an Z at the end of your 
name), and I 


« Your moſt obliged and 
cc Affectionate friend and 
« Faithful PIES 
« A. POPE. 


« My hearty ſervice to the Dean, Dr Arbuth- 
not, Mr Ford, and the true genuine ſhepherd, 
J. Gay of Devon. I expect him down with you.” 


We may eaſily perceive by this, that Parnell was 
not a little neceflary to Pope in conducting his 
tranſlation ; however, he has worded it ſo ambi- 
guouſly, that it is impoſſible to bring the charge 
directly againſt him. But he is much more ex- 
plicit, when he mentions his friend Gay's obliga- 
tions in another letter, which he takes no pains to 
conceal. 

Dax 
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Dzar SiR, 

« I Write to you with the ſame warmth, the 
ſame zeal of good will and friendſhip with which I 
uſed to converſe with you two years ago, and can't 
think myſelf abſent, when I feel you ſo much at 
my heart ; the picture of you, which Jervas brought 
me over, is infinitely leſs lively a repreſentation, 
than that I carry about with me, and which riſes to 
my mind whenever I think of you. I have many 
an agreeable reverie through thoſe woods and downs 
where we once rambled together ; my head is ſome- 
times at the Bath, and ſometimes at Letcomb, 
where the Dean makes a great part of my imagi- 
nary entertainment, this being the cheapeſt way of 
treating me; I hope he will not be diſpleaſed at 
this manner of paying my reſpects to him, inſtead 
of following my friend. Jervas's example, which, to 
ſay the truth, I have as much inclination to do as 
I want ability. I have been ever ſince December 
laſt in greater variety. of buſineſs than any ſuch 
men as vou (that is, divines and philoſophers) can 
poſſibly imagine a reaſonable creature capable of. 
Gay's play, among the reſt, has coſt much time 
and long ſuffering, to ſtem a tide of malice and 
party that certain authors have raiſed againſt it. 
The beſt revenge upon ſuch fellows is now in my 


hands, I mean your Zolius, which really tranſcends 
| the 
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the expectation I had conceived of it. I have put 
it into the preſs, beginning with the poem Batra- 
thom : for you ſeem, by the firſt paragraph of the 
dedication to it, to deſign to prefix the name of 
ſome particular perſon. I beg therefore to know 
for whom you intend it, that the publication may 
not be delayed on this account, and this as ſoon as 
is poſſible. Inform me alſo upon what terms I am 
to deal with the bookſeller, and whether you dc* 
fign the copy-money for Gay, as you formerly 
talked ; what nymber of Books you would have 
yourſelf, &c. I ſcarce fee any thing to be altered 
in this whole piece; in the poems you ſent I will 
take the liberty you allow me: the ſtory of Pan- 
dora, and the Eclogue upon Health, are two of 
the moſt beautiful things I ever read. I do not ſay 
this to the prejudice of the reſt, but as I have read 
theſe oftener. Let me know how far my commiſ- 
fion is to extend, and be confident of my punctual 
performance of whatever you enjoin. 1 muſt add 
a paragraph on this occaſion in regard to Mr Ward, 
whoſe verſes have been a great pleaſure to me; E 


will contrive they ſhall be ſo to the world, when- 


ever I can find a proper opportunity of publiſhing 
them. 


Vor. II. A a 61 
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« T ſhall very ſoon print an entire collection of 
my own Madrigals, which I look upon as making 
my laſt will and teſtament, ſince in it I ſhall give 
all I ever intend to give (which TIl beg yours 
and the Dean's acceptance of), You muſt look 
on me no more a poet but a plain commoner, who 
lives upon his own, and fears and flatters no man. 
J hope before I die to diſcharge the debt I owe to 
Homer, and get upon the whole juſt fame enough 
to ſerve for an annuity for my own time, though IT _ 
leave nothing to poſterity. 


I beg our correſpondence may be more fre- 
quent than it has been of late. I am ſure my eſteem 
and love for you never more deſerved it fronr you, 
or more prompted it from you. I deſired our friend 
Jervas (in the greateſt hurry of my buſineſs) to ſay 
a great deal in my name, both to yourſelf and the 
Dean, and muſt once more repeat the aſſurances 
to you both, of an unchanging friendſhip and un- 
alterable eſteem. 


« am, dear Sir, moſt entirely, 
« Your affeCtionate, faithful, 
« Obliged friend and ſervant, 


« A, POPE.” 
From 
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From theſe letters to Parnell, we may conclude, 
as far as their teſtimony can go, that he was an 
agreeable, a generous, and a ſincere man. Indeed 
he took care that his friends ſhould ſee him to the 
beſt advantage; for when he found his fits of 
ſpleen and uneaſineſs, which ſometimes laſted for 
weeks together, returning, he returned with all 
expedition to the remote parts of Ireland, and there 
made out a gloomy kind of ſatisfaction, in giving 
hideous deſcriptions of the ſolitude to which he 
retired. It is ſaid of a famous painter, that being 


confined in priſon for debt, his whole delight con- 


ſiſted in drawing the faces of his creditors in cari- 
catura. It was juſt ſo with Parnell. From many 
of his unpubliſhed pieces which I have ſeen, and 
from others that have appeared, it would ſeem, that 
ſcarce a bog in his neighbourhood was left without 


reproach, and ſcarce a mountain rear d its head un- 


ſung. I can eaſily,” ſays Pope, in one of his 


letters, in anſwer to a dreary deſcription of Par- 


nell's, « I can eaſily imagine to my thoughts the 
ſolitary hours of your eremitical life in the moun- 
tains, from ſomething parallel to it in my own re- 
tirement at Binfield :”? and in another place, ( We 
are both miſerably enough ſituated, God knows; 
but of the two evils, I think the ſolitudes of the 


ſouth are to be preferred to the deſarts of the 


Aa 2 welt.” 
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weſt.” In this manner Pope anſwered him in the 
tone of his own complaints; and theſe deſcriptions 
of the imagined diſtreſſes of his ſituation, ſerved to 
give him a temporary relief: they threw off the 
blame from himſelf, and laid upon fortune and ac- 
cident a wretchedneſs of his own creating. 

But though this method of. quarrelling in his 
poems with his ſituation ſerved to relieve himſelf, 
yet it was not ſo eafily endured by the gentlemen 
of the neighbourhood, who did not care to confeſs 
themſelves his fellow-ſufferers. He received many 
| mortifications upon that account-among them; for 
being naturally fond of company, he could not en- | 
dure to be without eyen theirs, which however, 
among his Engliſh friends, he pretended to deſpiſe. 
In fact, his conduct, in this particular, was rather 
ſplendid than wiſe ; he had either loſt the art to 
engage, or did not employ his ſkill in ſecuring 
thoſe more permanent, though more humble con- 
nexions, and ſacrificed for a month or two in Eng- 
land a whole year's happineſs by his country fire- 
fide at home. | 


However, what he permitted the world to ſee of 
his life was elegant and ſplendid ; his fortune (for 
a poet) was very conſiderable, and it may eaſily be 
TIE ſuppoſed 
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fuppoſed he lived to the very extent of it. The 
fact is, his expences were greater than his income, 
and his ſucceſſor found the eftate ſomewhat impair- 
ed at his deceaſe. As ſoon as ever he had collected 
in his annual revenues, he immediately ſet out for 
England, to enjoy the company of his deareſt 
friends, and laugh at the more prudent world that 
were minding buſineſs and gaining money. The 
friends to whom, during the latter part of his life, 
he was chiefly attached, were Pope, Swift, Arbuth- 
not, Jervas, and Gay. Among theſe he was par- 
ticularly happy, his mind was entirely at eaſe, and 
gave a looſe to every harmleſs folly that came up- 
permoſt. Indeed it was a ſociety, in which, of all 
others, a wiſe man might be moſt fooliſh without 
incurring any danger or contempt. Perhaps the 
reader will be pleaſed to ſee a letter to him from a 
part of this junto, as there is ſomething ſtriking 
even in the levities of genius. It comes from Gay, 
Jervas, Arbuthnot, and Pope, aſſembled at a chop» 
houſe near the Exchange, and is as follows: 


Myr DEAR SIR, 
« Was laſt ſummer in Devonſhire, and 
am this winter at Mrs Bonyer's. In the ſummer I 
wrote a poem, and in the winter I have publiſhed 
it; which I have ſent to you by Dr Elwood. In 
the 
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the ſummer I ate two diſhes of toad-ſtools of my 
own gathering, inſtead of muſhrooms; and in the 
winter I have been fick with wine, as I am at this 
time, bleſſed be God for it, as I-muſt bleſs God 
for all things. In the ſummer I ſpoke truth to 
damſels; in the winter I told lies to ladies. Now 
you know where I have been, and what I have 
done. TI ſhall tell you what I intend to do the en- 
ſuing ſummer; I propoſe to do the ſame thing I 
did laſt, which was to meet you in any part of 
England you would appoint; don't let me have 
two diſappointments. I have longed to hear from 
you, and to that intent I teazed you with. three or 
four letters; but having no anſwer, I feared both 
yours and my letters might have miſcarried. 1 
hope my performance will pleaſe the Dean, whom 
I often wiſh for, and to whom I would have often 
wrote, but for the ſame reaſons I neglected writing 
to you. I hope I need not tell you how I love you, 
and how glad I ſhall be to hear from you ; which, 
next to ſeeing you, would be the greateſt ſatisfac- 
tion to your moſt affectionate friend and humble 


ſervant, 1 G. 


Dear Mr ARCHDEACON, 
“Though my proportion of this epiſtle ſhould 
be but a ſketch in miniature, yet I take up half 
this 
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this page, having paid my club with the good com- 
pany both for our dinner of chops and for this pa- 
per. The poets will give you lively deſcriptions 
in their way; I ſhall only acquaint you with that 
which is directly my province. I have juſt ſet the 
laſt hand to a couplet, for ſo I may call two 
nymphs in one piece. They are Pope's favourite; 
and though few, you will gueſs muſt have coſt me 
more pains than any nymphs can be worth. He has 
been ſo unreaſonable to expect that I ſhould have 
made them as beautiful upon canvas as he has done 
upon paper. If this ſame Mr P— ſhould omit to 
write for the dear Frogs, and the Pervigilium, I 
muſt intreat you not to let me languiſh for them, 
as I have done ever ſince they croſſed the ſeas: re- 
member by what neglects, &c. we miſſed them 
when we loſt you, and therefore I have not yet 
forgiven any of thoſe triflers that let them eſcape 
and run thoſe hazards. I am going on at the old 
rate, and want you and the Dean prodigiouſly, and 
am in hopes of making you a viſit this ſummer, 
and of hearing from you both now you are toge- 
ther. Forteſcue, I am ſure, will be concerned that 
he is not in Cornhill, to ſet his hands to theſe pre- 
ſents, not only as a witneſs, but as a 

Serviteur tres humble, 
| C. JERVAS. 
cc Tt 
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« It is ſo great an honour to a poor Scotchman 
to be remembered at this time o'day, eſpecially by 
an inhabitant of the G/acia/is lerne, that I take it; 
very thankfully, and have, with my good friends, 
remembered you at our table in the chop-houſe in 
Exchange-Alley. 'There wanted nothing to com- 
plete our happineſs but your company, and our 
dear friend the Dean's. I am ſure the whole en- 
tertainment would have been to his reliſh. Gay 
has got ſo much money by his Art of Walking the 
Streets, that he is ready to ſet up his equipage : He 
is juſt going to the Bank to negociate ſome ex- 
change bills. Mr Pope delays his ſecond volume 
of his Homer till the martial ſpirit of the rebels is 
quite quelled, it being judged that the firſt part 
did ſome harm that way. Our love again and 
again to the dear Dean, fuimus Torys, I can ſay no 
more. 

ARBUTHNOT.“ 


© When a man is conſcious that he does no 
good himſelf, the next thing is to cauſe others to 
do ſome. I may claim ſome merit this way, in 
haſtening this teſtimonial from your friends above- 
writing: Their love to you indeed wants no ſpur, 
their ink wants no pen, their pen wants no hand, 


their hand wants no heart, and fo forth (after the 
manner 
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manner of Rabelais, which is betwixt ſome mean- 
ing and no meaning); and yet it may be ſaid, when 
preſent thought and opportunity is wanting, their 
pens want ink, their hands want pens, their hearts- 
want hands, &c, till time, place, and conveni- 


ency, concur to ſet them a writing, as at preſent a a 


ſociable meeting, a good dinner, warm fire, and 
an eaſy ſituation do, to the joint labour and plea- 


ſure of this epiſtle. 


« Wherein if I ſhould ſay nothing I ſhould ſay 
much (much being included in my love), though. 
my love be fuch, that if I ſhould ſay much, I 
ſhould yet ſay nothing it being (as Cowley ſays) 

equally impoſſible either to conceal or to expreſs it. 


« If I were to tell you the thing I with above all 
things, it is to ſee you again; the next is to ſee here 
your treatiſe of Zoilus, with the Batrachomuoma- 
chia, and the Pervigilium Veneris, both which po- 
ems are maſterpieces in ſeveral kinds; and I queſ- 
tion not the proſe is as excellent in its ſort, as the 
Eſſay on Homer. Nothing can be more glorious 
to that great author, than that the fame hand that 
raiſed his beſt ſtatue, and decked it with its old 
laurels, ſhould alſo hang' up the ſcare-crow of his 
miſerable critic, and gibbet up the carcaſe of Zoilus, 

Vor. II. B b to 
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to the terror of the witlings of poſterity. More, 
and much more, upon this and a thouſand other 
ſubjects, will be the matter of my next letter, where- 
in I muſt open all the friend to you. At this time 
T muſt be content with telling you, I am faithfully 


your moſt affectionate and humble fervant, 
A. POPE.” 


If we regard this letter with a critical eye, we 
ſhall find it indifferent enough; if we conſider it 
as mere effuſion of friendſhip, in which every wri- 
ter contented in affection, . it will appear much to 
the honour of thoſe who wrote it. To be mindful 
of an abſent friend in the hours of mirth and feaſt- 
ing, when his company 1s leaſt wanted, ſhews no 
ſlight degree of ſincerity. Yet probably there was 
{till another motive for writing thus to him in con- 
junction. The above named, together with Swift 
and Parnell, had ſome time before formed them- 
felves into a ſociety, called the Scribblerus Club, and 
I ſhould ſuppoſe they commemorated him thus, as 
being an abſent member. 8 


It is paſt a doubt that they wrote many things in 
conjunction, and Gay uſually held the pen. And 
yet I do not remember any productions which were 
the joint effort of this ſociety, as doing it honour. 
* "Y There 
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There is ſomething feeble and quaint in all their 
attempts, as if company repreſſed thought, and ge- 
nius wanted ſolitude for its boldeſt and happieſt 
exertions. Of thoſe productions in which Parnell 
had a principal ſhare, that of the Origin of the 
Sciences from the Monkies in Ethiopia is particular- 
ly mentioned by Pope himſelf, in ſome manuſcript 
anecdotes which he left behind him. The life of 
Homer alſo prefixed to the tranſlation of the Iliad, 
is written by Parnell, and corrected by Pope; and 
as that great poet aſſures us in the ſame place, this 
correction was not effected without great labour. 
« Tt is ſtill ſtiff (ſays he), and was written ſtill ſtiff- 
er: as it is, I verily think it coſt me more pains in 
the correcting, than the writing it would have done.” 
All this may be eaſily credited; for every thing of 
Parnell's, that has appeared in proſe, is written in 
a very awkward inelegant manner. It is true, his 

productions teem with imagination, and ſhew great 
learning, but they want that eaſe and ſweetneſs for 

which his poetry is ſo much admired, and the lan- 

guage is alſo moſt ſhamefully- incorrect. Yet, 

though all this muſt be allowed, Pope ſhould have 

taken care not to leave his errors upon record againſt ' 
him, or put it in the power of envy to tax his friend 

with faults that do not appear in what he has left to 
the world. A poet has a right to expect the ſame 

B b 2 ſecrecy 
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ſecrecy in his friend as in his confeſſor; the ſins he 
diſcovers are not divulged for puniſhment, but par- 
don. Indeed Pope is almoſt inexcuſable in this in- 
ſtance, as what he ſeems to condemn in one place, 
he very much applauds in another. In one of the 
letters from him to Parnell, above mentioned, he 
treats the Life of Homer with much greater reſpect, 
and ſeems to ſay, that the proſe is excellent in its 
kind. It muſt be confeſſed, however, that he is 
by no means inconſiſtent ;' what he ſays in both 
places may very eaſily be reconciled to truth; but 
who can defend his candour and his ſincerity? 


It would be hard, however, to ſuppoſe that there 
was no real friendſhip between theſe great men. 
The benevolence of Parnell's diſpoſition remains 
unimpeached; and Pope, though: ſubject to ſtarts 
of paſſion and envy, yet never miſſed an opportu- 
nity of being truly ſerviceable to him. The com- 
merce between them was carried on to the common 
intereſt of both. When Pope had a miſcellany to 
publiſh, he applied to Parnell for poetical afliſtance, 
and the latter as implicitly ſubmitted to him for 
correction. Thus they mutually advanced each 
other's intereſt or fame, and grew ſtronger by con- 
junction. Nor was Pope the only perſon to whom 
Parnell had recourſe for aſſiſtance. We learn from 

Swift's 
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Swift's letters to Stella, that he ſubmitted his pieces 
to all his friends, and readily adopted their altera- 
tions. Swift, among the number, was very uſeful 
to him in that particular; and care has been taken 
that the world ſhould not remain ignorant 'of the 
obligation. | 


But in the connexion of wits, intereſt has gene+ 
rally very little ſhare; they have only pleaſure in 
view, and can ſeldom find it but among each other. 
The Scribblerus Club, when the members were in 
town, were ſeldom aſunder, and they often made 
excurſions together into the country, and generally 
on foot. Swift was uſually the butt of the compa» 
ny, and if a trick was played, he was always the 
ſufferer. The whole party once agreed to walk 
down to the houſe of Lord B-—, who is {till li- 
ving, and whoſe ſeat is about twelve miles from 
town. As every one agreed to make the beſt of 
His way, Swift, who was remarkable for walking, 
ſoon left all the reſt behind him, fully reſolved, 
upon his arrival, to chuſe the very beſt bed for 
himſelf, for that was his cuſtom. In the mean time 
Parnell was determined to prevent his intentions, 
and taking horſe, arrived at Lord B——'s, by ano- 
ther way, long before him. Having appriſed his 
Lordſhip of Swift's deſign, it was reſolved at any 

rate 
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rate to keep him out of the houſe, but how to ef- 
fect this was the queſtion. Swift never had the 
{mall-pox, and was very much afraid of catching it: 
As ſoon therefore as he appeared ſtriding along at 
ſome diſtance from the houſe, one of his Lordſhip's 
ſervants was diſpatched, to inform him, that the 
ſmall-pox was then making great ravages in the 
family, but that there was a ſummer-houſe with a 
field-bed at his ſervice at the end of the garden. 
There the diſappointed Dean was obliged to retire, 
and take a cold ſupper that was ſent out to him, 
while the reſt were feaſting within. However, at 
laſt they took compaſſion on him; and upon his 
promiſing never to chuſe the beſt bed again, they 
permitted him to make one of the company. 


There is ſomething ſatisfactory in theſe accounts 
of the follies of the wiſe; they give a natural air to 


the picture, and reconcile us to our own. There 


have been few poetical ſocieties more talked of, or 
productive of a greater variety of whimſical conceits, 
than this of the Scribblerus Club, but how long it 
laſted I cannot exactly determine. The whole of 
Parnell's poetical exiſtence was not of more than 
eight or ten year's continuance; his firſt excurſions 
to England began about the year 1706, and- he died 


in the year 1718; fo that it is probable the club 


pagan 
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began with him, and his death ended the connexion. 
Indeed the feſtivity of his converſation, the bene- 
volence of his heart, and the generoſity of his tem- 
per, were qualities that might ferve to cement any 
fociety, and that could hardly be replaced when he 


was taken away. During the two or three laſt years 


of his life, he was more fond of company than ever, 
and could ſcarce bear to be alone. The death of 
his wife, it is ſaid, was a loſs to him that he was 
unable to ſupport or recover. From that time he 
could never venture to court the muſe in ſolitude, 
where he was ſure to find the image of her who 
firſt inſpired his attempts. He began therefore to 
throw himſelf into every company, and to ſeek from 
wine, if not relief, at leaſt inſentibility. Thoſe 
helps that ſorrow firſt called in for aſſiſtance, ha- 
bit ſoon rendered neceſſary, and he died before his 
fortieth year, in ſome meaſure a martyr to conju- 


gal fidelity. 6 


Thus, in the ſpace of a very few years, Parnell 
attained a ſhare of fame, equal to what moſt of his 
cotemporaries were a long life in acquiring. He is 
only to be conſidered as a poet; and the univerſal 
eſteem in which his poems are held, and the reite- 
rated pleaſure they give in the peruſal, are a ſuf- 


kcient teſt of their merit. He appears to me to 
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be the laſt of that great ſchool that had modelled 


itſelf upon the ancients, and taught Engliſh poetry 
to reſemble what the generality of mankind have 
allowed to excel. ſtudious and correct obſerver 
of antiquity, he ſet himſelf to conſider nature with 
the lights it lent him, and he found that the more 
aid he borrowed from the one, the more delight- 
fully he reſembled the other. To copy nature is a 
taſk the moſt bungling workman is able to exe- 
cute; to ſelect ſuch parts as contribute to delight, 
is reſerved only for thoſe whom accident has bleſt 
with uncommon talents, or ſuch as have read the 
ancients with indefatigable induſtry. Parnell is ever 
happy in the ſelection of his images, and ſcrupu- 
louſly careful in the choice of his ſubjects. His 
productions bear no reſemblance to thoſe tawdry 
things which it has for ſome time been the faſhion 
to admire; in writing which the poet fits down 
without any plan, and heaps up ſplendid images 
without any ſelection; where the reader grows 
dizzy with praiſe and admiratien, and yet ſoon 
grows weary, he can ſcarce tell why. Our poet, 
on the contrary, gives out his beauties with a more 
ſparing hand; he is {till carrying his reader for- 
ward, and juſt gives him refrethment ſufficient to 
ſupport him to his journey's end. At the end of 


his courſe the reader regrets that his way has been 
ſo 
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ſo ſhort, he wonders thet it gave him ſo little trou- 
ble, and fo reſolves to go the journey over again. 


His poetical language. is not leſs correct than his 


ſubjects are pleaſing. He found it at that period 
in which it was brought to its higheſt pitch of re- 
finement; and ever ſince his time it has been gra- 
dually debaſing. It is indeed amazing, after what 
has been done by Dryden, Addiſon, and Pope, to 
improve and harmonize our native tongue, that 
their ſucceſſors ſhould have taken ſo much pains 
to involve it in priſtine barbarity. Theſe miſ- 
guided innovators have not been content with re- 
ſtoring antiquated words and phraſes, but have in- 
dulged themſelves in the moſt licentious tranſpoſi- 
tions, and the harſheſt conſtructions, vainly ima- 
gining, that the more their writings are unlike 
proſe, the more they reſemble poetry. They have 


adopted a language of their own, and call upon 


mankind for admiration. All thoſe who do not 
underſtand them are filent, and thoſe who make 
out their meaning, are willing to praife, to ſhew 
they underſtand. From theſe follies and affecta- 
tions the poems of Parnell are entirely free; he has 
conſidered the language of poetry as the language 
of life, and conveys the warmeſt thoughts in the 
fimpleſt expreſſions. 

Vor. II. Cc Parnell 
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Parnell has written ſeveral poems beſides theſe 
publiſhed by Pope, and ſome. of them have been 
made public with very little credit to his reputation. 
There are ſtil many more that have not yet ſeen 
the light, in the poſſeſſion of Sir John Parnell his 
nephew, who, from. that laudable zeal which he has 
for his uncle's reputation, will probably be flow in 
publiſhing what he may even ſuſpect will do it in- 
jury. Of thoſe in the following collection, ſome 
are indifferent, and ſome moderately good, but the 
greater part are excellent. A ſlight. ſtricture on 
the moſt ſtriking ſhall conclude this account, which 
I have already drawn out to a diſproportioned 
length. | 


Heſiod, or the Riſe of Woman, is a very fine il- 
luſtration of an hint from Heſiod. It was one of 
his earlieſt productions, and firſt appeared in a miſ- 
cellany, publiſhed by Tonſon. 


Of the three Songs that follow, two of them 
were written upon the lady he afterwards married; 
they were the genuine dictates of his paſſion, but 
are not excellent in their kind. 


The Anacreontic, beginning with, When Spring 
came on with freſh delight, is taken from a French 
| poet 
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poet whoſe name I forget, and as far as I am able 
to judge of the French language, is better than the 
original. The Anacreontic that follows, Gay Bac 
chus, &c. is alſo a tranſlation of a Latin poem, by 
Aurelius Augurellus, an Italian poet, beginning 
with, | 
Invitat olim Bacchus ad canam ſues 

Comum, TFocum, Cupidinem.. 


Parnell, when he tranſlated it, applied the cha- 
racters to ſome of his friends, and as it was writ- 
ten for their entertainment, it probably gave them 
more pleaſure than it has given the public in the 
peruſal. It ſeems to have more ſpirit than the 
original; but it is extraordinary that it was publiſh- 
ed as an original, and not as .a tranflation. Pope 
ſhould have acknowledged it, as he knew. 


The Fairy Tale is inconteſtably one of the fineſt 
pieces in any language. The old dialect is not 
perfectly well preſerved, but that is a very ſlight 
defect where all the reſt is ſo excellent. 


The Pervigilium Veneris (which, by the bye, 
does not belong to Catullus) is very well verſified, 
and in general all Parnell's tranſlations are excel- 
jent. The Battle of the Frogs and Mice, which 

Cc 2 follows, 
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follows, is done as well as the ſubject would admit; 


but there is a defect in the tranſlation, which ſinks 
it below the original, and which it was impoſlible 
to remedy. I mean the names of the combatants, 
which in the Greek bear a ridiculous alluſion to 
their natures, have no force to the Engliſh reader. 
A Bacon Eater was a good name for a mouſe, and 
Pternotractus in Greek, was a very good ſounding 
word, that conveyed that meaning. Puff-cheek 
would found odiouſly as a name for a frog, and 
yet Phyſignathos does admirably well in the ori- 
ginal. 6. 


The letter to Mr Pope is one of the fineſt com- 
pliments that ever was paid to any poet; the de? 
ſcription of his ſituation at .the end of it is very 
fine, but far from being true. 'That part of it 
where he deplores his being far from wit and learn- 
ing, as being far from Pope, gave particular of- 
fence to his friends at home. Mn Coote, a gentle- 


man in his neighbourhood, who thought that he 


himſelf had wit, was very much diſpleaſed with 
Parnell for caſting his eyes ſo far off for a learned 
friend when he could ſo conveniently be ſupplied 
at home. 


The 
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The tranſlation of a part of the Rape of the 
Lock into monkiſh verſe, ſerves to ſhew what a. 
maſter Parnell was of the Latin; a copy of verſe 
made in this manner, is one of the moſt difficult 
trifles that can poſſibly be imagined. I am aſſured 
that it was written upon the following occaſion. 
Before the Rape of the Lock was yet completed, 

Pope was reading it to his friend Swift; who ſat 
very attentively, while Parnell, who happened to 
be in the houſe, went in and out without ſeeming 
to take any notice. However he was very dili- 
gently employed in liſtening, and was able, from 
the ſtrength of his memory, to bring away the 

whole deſcription of the toilet pretty exactly. This 
he verſified in the manner now publiſhed in his 
works; and the next day, when Pope was reading 
his poem to ſome friends, Parnell inſiſted that he 
kad ſtolen that part of the deſcription from an old 
monkiſh manuſcript. An old paper with the Latin 
verſes was ſoon brought forth, and it was not till 
after ſome time that Pope was delivered from the 
confuſion which it at firſt produced. 


The Book-Worm is another unacknowledged 
tranſlation from a Latin poem by Beza. It was the 
faſhion with the wits of the laſt age to conceal the 


places from whence they took their hints or their 
| ſubjects, 
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ſubjects. A trifling acknowledgment would have 
made that lawful prize, which may now de conſider- 
ed as plunder. 


The Night Piece on Death, deſerves every praiſe, 
and I ſhould ſuppoſe, with very little amendment, 
might be made to ſurpaſs all thoſe night-pieces 
and church- yard ſcenes that have ſince appeared. 
But the poem of Parnells beſt known, and on which 
his beſt reputation is grounded, is the Hermit, 
Pope, ſpeaking of this, in thoſe manuſcript anec- 
dotes already quoted, fays, “ That the poem is very 
good. The ſtory (continues he) was written origi- 
nally in Spaniſh, whence probably Howel had tranſ- 
lated it into proſe, and inſerted it in one of his let- 
ters. Addiſon liked the ſcheme, and was not diſ- 
inclined to come into it.” However this may be, 
Dr Henry More, in his Dialogues, has the very ſame 
ſtory; and I have been informed by ſome, that it 
is originally of Arabian invention. 


With reſpect to the proſe works of Parnell, I 
have mentioned them already; his fame is too well 
grounded for any defects in them to ſhake it. I 
will only add, that the life of Zoilus was written at 
the requeſt of his friends, and deſigned as a ſatire 
upon Dennis and Theobald, with whom his club 

had 
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had been long at variance. I ſhall end this account 
with a letter to him from Pope and Gay, in which 
they endeavoured to haſten him to finiſh that pro- 
duction. 


London, March 18. 
Dax SiR, ; 

« I Muſt own I have long owed you a let- 

ter, but you muſt own, you have owed me one a 
good deal longer. Beſides, I have but two people 
in the whole kingdom of Ireland to take care of 
the Dean and you: but you have ſeveral who com- 
plain of your negle& in England. Mr Gay com- 
plains, Mr Harcourt complains, Mr Jarvis com- 
plains, Dr Arbuthnot complains, My Lord com- 
plains; I complain. (Take notice of this figure 
of iteration, when you make your next ſermon). 
Some ſay, you are in deep diſcontent at the new 
turn of affairs; others, that you are fo much in the 
Archbiſhop's good graces, that you will not correſ- 
pond with any that have ſeen the laſt Miniſtry. 
Some affirm, you have quarrelled with Pope (whoſe 
friends they obſerve daily fall from him on account 
of his fatirical and comical diſpoſition); others, that 
you are inſinuating yourſelf into the opinion of the 
ingenious Mr What-do-ye-call-him. Some think 
you are preparing your ſermons for the preſs, and 
| others 
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dthers that you will transform them into eſſays and 
moral diſcourſes. But the only excuſe, that I will al- 
low, is, your attention to the life of Zoilus. The 
frogs already ſeem to croak for their tranſportation 
to England, and are ſenſible how much that doctor 
15 curſed and hated, who introduced their ſpecies in- 
to your nation; therefore, as you dread the wrath 
of St Patrick, ſend them hither, and rid your king- 
dom of thoſe pernicious and loquacious animals. 


« T have at length received your poem out of Mr 
Addifon's hands, which ſhall be ſent as ſoon as you 
order it, and in what manner you ſhall appoint. I 
ſhall in the mean time give Mr Tooke a packet for 
you, conſiſting of divers merry pieces. Mr Gay's new 
farce, Mr Burnet's letter to Mr Pope, and Mr Pope's 
Temple of Fame, Mr Thomas Burnet's Grumbler on 
Mr Gay, and the Biſhop of Ailſbury's Elegy, writ- 
ten either by Mr Cary or ſome other hand.” 


« Mr Pope is reading a letter, and in the mean 
time, I make uſe of the pen to teſtify my uneaſineſs 
in not hearing from you. I find ſucceſs, even in the 
moſt trivial things, raiſes the indignation of ſcribblers: 
for I, for my What-d'-ye· call it, could neither eſcape 
the fury of Mr Burnet, or the German doctor: then 
where will rage end, when Homer is to be tranſlated ? 

Let 
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Let Zoilus haſten to your friend's aſſiſtance, and en- 
vious criticiſm ſhall be no more. I am in hopes that 
we may order our affairs ſo as to meet this ſummer at 
the Bath; for Mr Pope and myſelf have thoughts of 
taking a trip thither. You ſhall preach, and we will 
write lampoons; for it is eſteemed as great an ho- 
nour to leave the Bath, for fear of a broken head, as 
for a terre filius of Oxford to be expelled. I have 
no place at Court; therefore, that I may not en- 
tirely be without one every where, ſhew that I have 
a place in your remembrance ; | 


cc Your moſt affectionate, 
Fc Faithful ſervant, 
« A, POPE and ]. GAY.” 
« Homer will be publiſhed in three weeks.” 


I cannot finiſh this trifle, without returning my ſincereſt ae- 
knowledgements to Sir John Parnell, for the generous aſſiſtance 
he was pleaſed to give me, in furniſhing me with many materials, 
when he heard I was about writing the life of his uncle ; as alſo 
to Mr and Mrs Hayes, relations of our poet; and to my very 
good friend Mr Stevens, who, being an ornament to letters him- 
felf, is very ready to aſſiſt all the attempts of others. 


FIN I S, 


